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Just as in everything else, there are important fundamental principles 
of order and planning and style that can change a muddled and confused 
technical report into one that is crystal clear. By following these prip. 
ciples as outlined in this book and by adopting a writing attitude that js 
based on an appreciation of your eventual audience, you can improve 
your papers immensely. You can learn to give the reader what he wants 
in exactly the way he wants it—in the form most adaptable to his use. 


Just Published—Revised Third Edition 


WRITING THE 
TECHNICAL REPORT 


By J. RALEIGH NELSON 


Professor Emeritus of English in the College of Engineering, 
University of Michigan 


Third Edition, 356 pages, 54% x 814, $4.50 


TEP-BY-STEP this authoritative 

book tells you how to analyze the 
type of report, how to choose the best 
form and style, how to organize the 
material, how to use figures, tables 
and annotations. And it shows you 
how to keep the ultimate reader in 
mind so that the report will be of 
greatest benefit to him. 


Over a quarter century of prepar- 
ing, supervising, and criticizing tech- 
nical reports has made the author an 
outstanding authority on reports and 
their correct preparation. He knows, 
and warns against, all the faults, and 
tells how to avoid them. He has care- 
fully revised this Third Edition in line 
with present-day requirements and 
technical data in the field. 


This is a book for everyone who 
realizes how improved reports can 
eliminate misunderstandings, save 
time in explanations, demonstrate the 
writer’s knowledge and ability, and 
create more favorable impressions on 
employers. 

The book consists of five parts. The 
first deals with the design and com- 
position of the report. The second 


gives you specific directions for the 
setup of both long- and _ short-form 
reports. These are illustrated by sev- 
eral sample reports annotated for you. 
The third part of the book outlines a 
systematic procedure for the critical 
examination of a report. The fourth, 
a comprehensive summary, provides 4 
means of ready reference for quick 
“look-ups.” The fifth is a new section 
on a study course used by the author 
in his experience with teaching repor! 
writing. 





New Study-Help I This Edition 


An interesting feature of this edition 
is a new section on a study course 
successfully used by the author in his 
college classes. It gives a detailed 
outline for a 16-week course with as 
signments, suggestions, references, 
etc., closely tied in with the book. 

While the self-study reader can defi- 
nitely improve his report writing by 
reading and application of the book at 
his own pace, he may well find the 
‘‘manual’’ section a time-saving aid to 
progressive study and improvement in 
report writing. 











Send your order with remittance to: 


Department C 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Letters 





Paging Mrs. Baker .. . 


Dear Editor: 

I read the article by Dr. C. F. Ket- 
tering in the October issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER—it was inspir- 
ing. He takes tremendous ideas and 
boils them down to simple facts. 


I also read the article about Mich- 
ael Baker, Jr., and he sounds terrific! 
I have but one question to ask: When 
does his wife ever see him? I am the 
wife of a general contractor myself 
and I see him little enough. It’s an 
awful thing to say but for the kid’s 
sake and mine, I’m glad my husband 
isn’t that successful! 


Mrs. JouHn M. HENprIcH, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Help from Franklin .. . 


Dear Editor: 


While reading the AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER for September, 1952, I noted 
with special satisfaction that the 
Young Engineers Committee has set 
up a program for counseling Student 
Engineers, Engineers-in-Training, and 
young Professional Engineers. I ap- 
plaud the Committee for their fore- 
sight in helping the embryo engineer 
find his place in this era of speciali- 
zation. 

We at the Laboratories have heard 
many of the problems they will hear. 
We have many young engineers tak- 
ing part in our research and develop- 
ment projects for industry and the 
government. We know that our, as 
well as their, success depends on their 
finding the field, or the specialty, 
that’s right for them. Because we are 
in full accord with what NSPE is do- 
ing, we want to help. As a token of 
our intention, I am enclosing a paper 
that describes our program for de- 
veloping research workers; an article 
about our efforts to ease the universi- 
ly-industry transition; our quarterly 
newsletter to industry; and a list of 
reprints of technical papers by our 
staff, : 

If you feel that we can help you to 
help fledging engineers, please call 
on us. We will consider any help we 
can give to be an investment in the 
future of engineers and engineering. 


Nicot H. Smitru, 
Executive Director, 
The Franklin Institute, 
Phila., Pa. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Yes, Lockheed can train you-at full pay! 


The step up to Aircraft Engineer- 
ing —and a better life in Southern 
California—isn’t as steep as you 
might expect. 

Aircraft experience isn’t neces- 
sary. Lockheed takes your know- 
ledge of engineering principles, 
your experience in other engineer- 
ing fields, your aptitude, and 
adapts them to aircraft work. You 
learn to work with closer toler- 
ances, you become more weight 
conscious. 

What’s more, Lockheed trains 
you at full pay. You learn by doing 
—in Lockheed’s on-the-job training 
program. When necessary, you at- 
tend Lockheed classes. It depends 
on your background and the job 
you are assigned. But, always, you 
learn at full pay. 

These opportunities for engi- 
neers inall fields have been created 
by Lockheed’s long-range produc- 
tion program — building planes for 


defense, planes for the world’s air- 
lines. 

And remember this: When you 
join Lockheed, your way of life im- 
proves as well as your work. 

Living conditions are better in 
Southern California. The climate is 
beyond compare: Golf, fishing, 
motoring, patio life at home can be 
yours the year ’round. And your 
high Lockheed salary enables you 
to enjoy life to the full. 


Note to Men with Families: Hous- 
ing conditions are excellent in the 
Los Angeles area. More than 50,000 
rental units are available. Thou- 
sands of homes for ownership have 
been built since World War II. 
Huge tracts are under construction 
near Lockheed. 


Send today for illustrated bro- 
chure describing life and work at 
Lockheed in Southern California. 
Use handy coupon below. 
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Dear Sir: Please send me your brochure describ- 
ENGINEER TRAINING PROGRAM ing life and work at Lockheed. 
| M. V. Mattson, Employment Mgr., Dept. AE-12 | 
| ™ | 
y Name 

| | 
My Field of Engineering 
! | 
Aircraft Corporatian Steet Access ! 
Burbank, California My City and State 
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“Never have the young 
professional people of 
this nation faced such an 
array of opportunities 
and responsibilities—and 
dangers. If America is to 
grasp its opportunity for 
world influence, it will do 
so because it has men of 
such skill, maturity, im- 
agination, and _ unim- 
peachable integrity that a 
whole new level of public 
and private service can be 
attained.” 


—James R. Killian, Jr.. 
President, M.1.T. 


Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


A. C. Neff, P.E., 
Chairman, Publications 
Committee, NSPE 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 





The Electric Power Industry Expands ....... q 


By P. L. Smith, President, National Association 
of Electric Companies. One of the world's 
greatest experts on private power, tells what the 
industry, without government help, is doing in 
research as well as plant expansion. 





Technical Writing Can Be Effective ........ 13 
By A. J. Casser, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Tech- 
nical writing is an expanding field, and it's one 
that any good engineer can learn to master. 
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, Board to start from scratch, contact- Welding 
(Continued from page 3) ing references and educational insti- 
tutions and charging the applicant an Connectors 
additional fifteen dollars. Saxe Welding Cone 


R Use of NBER... 
Dear Editor: 


Many engineers are now registered 
in more than one state, yet only a 
small per cent of such engineers have 
availed themselves of the assistance 
offered by the National Bureau of 
Engineering Registration. 

It is unconstitutional for any bu- 
reau to offer national registration and 
this bureau cannot legally register 

———ff anyone in any state. However, this 
bureau can make a factual certifica- 
- a tion of an engineer’s education, ex- 


on perience and references. Such a certi- 
I's fication may eliminate the necessity 

and imposition of requesting former 
ne employers. educational institutions 
in and friends to answer the same ques- 


tions over and over again. It also es- 
tablishes requirements in excess of 
the minimum under any state law. 


Eighty per cent of the individual 
. 39% states report that they accept either 


h wholly or in part the factual findings 
i represented in a certificate granted 
1e by the National Bureau of Engineer- 


ing Registration. 
For a fee of $35.00 the National 
——f® Bureau will pass on an applicant. At 
an additional cost of $2.00 each, pho- 
. 6B tostatic copies of the engineer’s com- 
pleted and verified professional rec- 
ord may be obtained. If copies of the 
replies by the five references are also 
y required the total cost is $5.00. 
t An engineer seeking registration 
}9@ in multiple states will usually find his 
application for registration expedited 
» UE by possession of a National Certifi- 
3 cate. An engineer even contemplating 
crossing state lines should fortify 
himself with such a certificate and be 
prepared in advance. 


Committee on Engineering Registra- 
: tion and because I feel that a greater 


a4 benefit to registered engineers. I write Makes prints instantly from any originals up to 11” x 17”—whether NO washing : 
° of Fal 2 printed on one or two sides, and any inexperienced clerk can operate it! NO fixin | ‘ 
to make a personal appeal for a short 7 rl 

2b editorial ; ; setae wes So low cost! So compact! NO drying i 
torial in your magazine, calling Fits on the corner of a desk or table and is priced within the budget i : 

f 


attention to the availability and the of even the smallest firm. It’s portable—just plug in any outlet— NO trays 
benefits of this Certificate. and the Auto-Stat is ready for instant operation. 


fe: As an example of the lack of use 


and appreciation of the service avail- 
able, I point to the October, 1952 
meeting of the Colorado Board of Ex- 


0030 aminers. Forty-nine applicants were 
w:e. up for consideration and nineteen of 
ee ‘hese were from other states. Yet not 
ae one of these nineteen applicants had 
do, Hm =6ODtained a certificate of qualification 


from the National Bureau. It was 
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New, low-cost machine makes photo-exact copies direct from 
original letters, forms, bids, contracts, invoices, reports, blueprints. 
Here is the first major advancement in office copying in the last 15 
This year I am chairman of the  yeors. Can save up to 80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate retyp- 
‘ ing, hand copying, checking or outside expensive copying service. 
The Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes error-proof, 
3 legally-accepted, black-and-white photo-like copies—WITHOUT COPIES PEEL APART! 
jm use of the Bureau’s “Certificate of | SLOW, MESSY DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRYING. It’s 

Qualification” would be of general fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 12 required by old methods. 
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The National Council of State sas be welded, 
Boards of Engineer Ex- ie A poe 


aminers These widely | used units elim inate a 
ho nching, and, with w . 
P. O. Drawer 1404 peodece the ae economical, safe wand | 
‘ ° - . ° quickly erec struc r | 
Columbia, South Carolina Witte for 195t ofite: Gaueee 
Welding Practice Manual 
Frank H. Prouty, _ J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Chairman, Colorado State Buffalo 7, New York 
Board of Registration. AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. 


Denver. Colo. Montreal 2, Canade 
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Have You Read This New Book? 





























Here is a really informative, ] American Photocopy Equipment Co. | 
pase Norra | 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill, Dept. AE-122 
ur riont new copying 
development. New 12-poge | Please Rush me—without obligation— FREE copy | 
booklet pictures and tells com- | of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full de- | 
plete Auto-Stat story—shows tails on this new photocopy method. 
how you can use this revolution- | | 
ary new photo-copy method. | Name | 
i ‘ se Firm | 
n te U.S. A. by Address ] 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY City — State | 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY pene 











Professional News in Capsule Form 


Army Engineers’ Chief Retires 


@ Youngsters Indicate Engineering Ambitioy 
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Smoke Control Progress in New York @ Two P.E. Senators Re-Elected @ ate 


Mining Safety Increases 


Water shortages in urban dis- 
tricts are likely to force a strate- 
gically-desirable decentralization 
of industry during the coming 
years, according to Lt. General 
Lewis A. Pick, the Army’s retir- 
ing chief of engineers. General 
Pick, who has had a great deal to 
do with the conservation of water 
supplies and with flood control 
during his career, reported in a 
recent interview that there are 
areas in every state in the coun- 
try that are plagued with an acute 
water problem, both on the do- 
mestic and industrial levels. One 
of the most important subjects 
for long-range planning for at 
least the next hundred years, 
therefore, is going to be the pro- 
vision of adequate water sup- 
plies, he said. 

General Pick, whose name has 
been given to one of the largest 
flood control projects now under 
way on the Missouri River aimed 
at controlling all the water above 
Kansas City, expects to become a 
consulting engineer in Auburn, 
Alabama. His retirement became 
effective November 36. 


Named to succeed General Pick 
is Major General Samuel D. Stur- 
gis, Jr., whose most recent assign- 
ment has been as commander of 
the European Communications 
Zone. He has also had a great 
deal of experience in flood con- 
trol work as district engineer at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, in the 
early 1940's. 

* * * 

In the face of the repeatedly- 
threatened engineer shortage, Boys’ 
Lire, the official magazine of the Boy 
Scouts, has come up with a poll to 
prove that more youngsters than ever 
are swinging toward engineering and 
scientific ambitions. The magazine 
regularly uses a cross-section of its 
readers for such surveys. In this par- 
ticular poll, of the 702 boys who an- 
swered, ranging in age from 11 to 17 
years, 28.9 per cent indicated their 
preference for engineering and scien- 
tific work, with interest rising slightly 
among the older boys. 

* *% * 

The battle for smoke control 
in the United States took its first 
impeius from a law case back in 
1864 in St. Louis, Missouri, when 

a man sued his 





neighbor for 
damages 





C-119 for the U.S. Air Forces. 


of course.” 


Aircraft Division. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








“A secure future, exceptional opportunities for advancement, 
and a high starting salary await you at FamRcHILp, if you are 
one of the men we are looking for. We have openings right on 
now for qualified engineers and designers in all phases of 
aircraft manufacturing; we need top-notch men to help us in 
our long-range military program: turning out the famous 


“FAIRCHILD provides paid vacations and liberal health and 
life insurance coverage. We work a 5-day, 40-hour week. 

“If you feel you are one of the men we are looking for, 
write me. Your inquiry will be held in strictest confidence, 


WbeaTydev 
* Walter Tydon, widely known aviation engineer and aircraft designer 
and veteran of 25 years in aviation, is Chief Engineer of Fairchild’s 


A FAIRCHILD 420240 


because of ex- 
cess smoke. 
Today, as a re- 
svlt of a con- 
evrted = educa- 
tional program 
and growing 
public interest 
in the smoke 
nuisance prob- 
lem, there are 


smoke abate- 
ment controls 

record in 
over 200 
United States 
cities. 


An excellent 
sample of the 
progress that is 
being made in 
just one city is 
offered by the 
following 
figures taken 
from the rec- 
ords of the Bu- 
reau of Smoke 
Control of New 
York City. The 





Vision 












@ Other Items of Interest 





Bureau reports that, from jy 
establishment in July 1949 y 
June 30, 1952, there have ben, I 
52,429 inspections, 3,254 apply 
cations received for installations 
6,683 hearings held by Boapj 
Members, 363 summonses servej 
(5 later withdrawn, 12 judge 
not guilty, and 346 guilty), $1], 
560.00 assessed in total fines, 


and 11,233 corrections made, 
* * *% 
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Returned to Congress for his se: 
ond full term as a result of the recen 
election was Senator Ralph E. Fla, 
ders, P.E. (R., Vermont), whoy 
article, THE ENGINEERING APPROACK 
To Our PROBLEMS, appeared in lag 
month’s issue of the AMERICAN Eng 
NEER. 

Senator George W. Malone, P£. 
(R., Nevada) was also returned fo 
his second term. 

*% *% * 

Safety engineering is reall 
paying off in the country’s cod 
fields as evidenced by a receni 
Bureau of Mines report indica: 
ing that the bituminous coal ir 
dustry is well on its way to » 
other all-time record for safe 
mining. For the first seven 
months of 1952, the fatal ace 
dent rate was reduced about eight 
per cent below the same month 
in 1951, according to the Bu 
reau’s summary of safety figures 
The modern coal miner’s job is 
nearly five times as safe as wa 
his father’s and at least twice # 
safe as it was only about a doze 
years ago. 
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*% % 


Eight Bureau of Reclamation eng 
neers, who risked their lives to pre 
vent serious damage at Grand Coulee 
Dam, Washington, in an accidetl 
early this year, were recently give 
awards for heroism by Secretary 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman int 
Washington ceremony. The men whi A 
received the Gold Medal Distinguished Bi 
Service Award—the Interior Depart 
ment’s highest honor—were: Nor No 
man G. Holmdahl, Donald D. Me fe 
Gregor, Milton L. Berg, John S. Bates he 
Harold E. Permenter, Irven E. Slaugh 
ter, Perry W. Crandall, and James? I 
Green. : 

When the insecure cover of anit 
spection shaft tore loose after a gat 
outlet valve was  unintentionél) 
opened and the full force of the 
Columbia River was turned throug 
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he shaft, flowing into the power 
lants at the end of the dam, the men 
waded in against the current to reach 
the controls that would cut off the 


water. If the flow had not been 


topped, Pacific Northwest power 
sroduction would have been severely 


tance to every American.” 


* * % 


From the Seventh Quarterly Report 
to the President by Director of De- 
fense Mobilization Henry H. Fowler 
—“Among the great resources of our 


- tractors of America. This was 
pointed out at a recent meeting 
held by the committee in New 
Orleans in conjunction with the 
convention of the Southeastern 
Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

















































































TOM its Ma ffected. country are the imagination, knoul- Because there are not enough 
1949 During the same ceremony, the edge, and skill of our engineers and qualified engineers available to 
ve heeaMlpeclamation Bureau’s chief engineer, scientists, our managers, our work- plan and supervise road con- 
4. appli. N. McClellan, who has designed men. We want constantly to increase struction, it was remarked that 
lations ws a oe uke great hydro pow- the effectiveness of the collaboration many state highway departments 
~ Board anid, also received the top award of industry, labor, government, and are unable to carry out their full 
sservel[Mi,, “ouistanding contributions to science in the interest of national building programs, although 
judged uman progress both in this country security. The Nation should consider construction funds have heen 
), SUF nd abroad.” how much more of its resources of appropriated. One reason for the 
I fines, men and facilities can wisely be de- shortage, it was reported at the 
ade, epee voted to research, not only for the de- meeting, is the fact that the salary 
T. Keith Glennan, who has = *8"""8 of superior weapons and de- _ geales for highway engineering 
his see. ail with the Anemnbe Energy fensive equipment, but also for the personnel are generally too low. 
1e receuiiommission, since August 1950 development of better materials and thal 
E. Flan Brecently submitted his resigna- methods of production. The indus- it 
, who ftion to President Truman, effec- trial laboratory should napus be The Seabees, famed for many en- 
. a z the symbol of American technologi- . . . . 
PROACH Mtive November 1, 1952. Dr. Glen- J R : ‘ & gineering construction feats during 
q in loi finan stated that commitments to cal ag gaa by side with the as- World War II, will celebrate their 
AN Ect ithe Case Institute of Technology se i a Eleventh Birthday Anniversary on 
at Cleveland made it necessary December 28. Although at only one- 
ne, PE. @for him to return to private life Lack of engineering personnel —_ twentieth of their World War II peak 
rned jo without further delay, and his is a serious handicap to highway __ strength, the Seabees on active duty 
resignation was regretfully ac- construction throughout the __ still comprise fifteen battalions—the 
epted by Mr. Truman who wrote country, according to a joint largest number since 1945. They are 
P y 2 J g ; é 
realy Bin reply that he had made “a committee of the American Asso- engaged in construction operations at 
y’s coal valuable contribution to an ae- ciation of State Highway Officials many far-flung bases and have also 
rece Rtivity which is of major impor- and the Associated General Con- been active in Korea. 
indicat 
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By 
oth rite Milton F. Lunck, 


N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Analyst 
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As this report is being written, Presidential-designate Eisenhower (contrary to popular assumption, General 

Eisenhower will not be President-elect until the Electoral College meets on December 15) is riding along Con. ~ 
stitution Avenue on his way to the White House for the much-heralded meeting with President Truman, amid 
the acclaim and cheers of a million persons. 








The meeting with President Truman, to arrange for the orderly transition of power to a Republican President — 
for the first time in twenty years, marks the beginning of the "honeymoon" period which every new President 4 
may expect from Congress and the public. In view of his overwhelming victory and personal popularity there 7 
is every reason to believe that General Eisenhower's "honeymoon" may be of somewhat longer duration than | 
that of his immediate predecessors. But there is likewise every reason to believe that in due course the con- ~ 
nubial bliss will wear thin and the new President will cross swords with Congress. 























Some of these first disagreements may well be in fields in which the engineering profession has an important, — 
if sometimes indirect, interest. Among the primary and earliest problems the new President must work out | 
with Congress are the conflicting demands for a balanced budget and continuation of our European assist. 7 
ance program, both in the military and economic fields. The program of technical assistance to foreign na- 
tions (Point Four) has been the subject of much attack and it may be expected that a strong effort will develop 
to reduce drastically expenditures for this program. In the domestic field there is the problem of "balance" 
between demands for irrigation, reclamation, federal aid for highway construction, hospital construction, air- 
port development, and a host of others, all to be weighed against the announced Republican policy of dras- 
tically reducing government expenditures, balancing the budget, and reducing taxes. 















Whatever the future may hold with respect to these controversial items, the engineering profession can take 
comfort in the fact that it will have a President who is friendly to the profession and recognizes its importance 
in the national economy and in meeting the international responsibilities of the Nation. This fact is made crys- 
tal clear in a recent statement by General Eisenhower to the American Society for Engineering Education in i, 






























which he said, in part: "The value of engineering and engineering education in securing this peaceful world 
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cannot be overemphasized. The engineer has made many contributions in developing our national economy It 
and our military preparedness program. In our highly complex technological society, the engineer is the neer: 
creator of our modern tools of production. His efforts are largely responsible for America's great produc: of th 
tive capacity and industrial superiority. of P 
"Creative ability is one of Amerita's greatest assets—one which we cannot afford to waste. Engineers, already Enci 
in short supply, must make their contribution to the nation's welfare at their highest capacities where their wt 
special training can continue to accomplish miracles of production—our principal weapon in defending our sami 
society of free men." (The full statement is published in the November, 1952 issue of The Journal of Engineer- ol 
ing Education.) will 
That this promise of recognizing the contribution professional engineers may make in the years ahead is not an x 
empty one is borne out by a statement of General Eisenhower during the campaign. He was asked if he had and 
any specific program for reduction of military expenditures and in his reply stated that one of his first acts men 
would be to bring the right kind of qualified people into the picture to find the waste, specially naming "pro- -— 
fessional engineers" among the right kind of people. The wheels for such a mechanism have already been # " 
started, even though Congress does not meet until January 3, 1953. Senator Styles Bridges, (R., N.H.), sched- By 
uled to be either Republican floor leader or Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, has announced capa 
that he would move early in the session for the creation of a nonpartisan commission to find ways and means lifted 
of obtaining the greatest amount of defense for the least possible amount of money. The New Hampshire Pie 
Senator stated that the contemplated group of experts would include representatives of industry, labor, sci- what 
ence, engineering, and former military officers. In 
alr 
Space does not permit a detailed statement of the potential outlook on engineering-interest items under the soi 
new Administration. A forthcoming Legislative Bulletin will report the prospects on other specific items. ‘ 
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By P. L. SMITH, 


President, National Association of Electric Companies 


HE electric power industry is one of the prime movers 
of Americas industrial machine, part of the muscle 
which gives Uncle Sam the strength to move mountains. 

It is an industry which employs large numbers of engi- 

neers. Indeed, the industry is dependent upon the genius 
of the engineer for its continued operation. It should be of 
considerable interest to members of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers and readers of THE AMERICAN 
ENGINEER then to learn something of the plans of the elec- 
tric power industry. 
Big things are afoot among the industrial heirs of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Assuming that the level of business con- 
tinues good, by 1960 the nation’s electric power companies 
will have spent 40 billion dollars on improving and ex- 
panding plant and equipment since December 1945. This 
is an unrivaled undertaking in American industrial history 
and even in these days of astronomical figures, is a tre- 
mendous amount of money—more than $265 for every 
man, woman and child in America! 

The big drive for greater generating capacity is already 
on and has been since the end of World War II. 

By 1960, assuming a continued business expansion, 
Capacity supplied by electric companies will have been 
lifted to 120,000,000 kilowatts, triple the postwar level! 

Sometimes it is difficult to comprehend the significance 
of such huge figures. Let’s break them down a bit and see 
what is in store for some of the sections of the country. 

In New England, where consumption of electricity is 
already very high, by 1960 there will be 6,000,000 kilo- 
watts of electric company generating capacity, 95% above 
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the immediate post-war level. The greatest consuming 
area, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, ( which 
uses nearly a fourth of the nation’s electric power) by 
1960 will have 23,500,000 kilowatts, 127 per cent above 
the 1945 level. In the east north central region of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, the people will 
have available nearly 31,000,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity, nearly triple the 1945 level. 

And so the story goes, in every section of the nation. 
By 1954, electric power capacity will have been more than 
doubled in less than nine years. 

[t should be evident, in my opinion, to every reasonably 
unbiased person that the investor-owned electric companies 
are doing an outstanding job of meeting the nation’s need 
for power. 


The Struggle Over Power In America 


With this background, it might be interesting to turn to 
another facet of the power situation facing America to- 
day—the political threat of public power. This has im- 
portance to every citizen and is of particular concern to 
professional engineers. 

One of the most heartening developments of the past 
year, so far as I am concerned, was the adoption of a reso- 
lution by the National Society of Professional Engineers 
at its annual meeting in Tulsa, Oklahoma, calling for the 
development of the nation’s natural resources by private 
enterprise and specifically deploring the proposed govern- 
ment power projects at Niagara Falls and the Hell’s Can- 
yon Project on the Snake River. 
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The cover for a turbo-generator carefully being lowered 
by Philadelphia Electric Company’s employees at an electric 
generating station after making necessary repairs. 


EB make no pretense, of course, at being impartial on the 
question of public power and it may be that the editor of 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER will want to open his pages to 
some advocate of the governmental power program to 
answer me. However, we do not fear the outcome when 
there is a full and free debate. For the nation’s electric 
companies have done—and are doing—a good job of 
serving the American people. (During the decade 1940 
to 1951 when costs of everything were soaring, the average 
price per kilowatt hour of electricity sold to the residen- 
tial consumer dropped from 3.84 cents in 1940 to 2.81 
cents in 1951.) 

The industry has confidence that its record of public 
service compares favorably with the siren song of cheap 
public power. This is an alluring concept and many of 
the unwary have been fooled, but never when all the facts 
have been revealed. Attractive as it may seem, cheap. 
plentiful public power is a myth. Like the pink elephant. 
“there just ain’t no such animal.” 


Public Power Costs Plenty 


The Hoover Commission and allied task forces investi- 
gating the Federal power agencies revealed that these 


The Long Lake Hydroelectric Station of the Washington 
Power Co. 
























bodies had plans underway for the construction gf; 






grandiose forty billion dollar Federal power empir mV 
would take more than $265 in taxes from every myMmis g 
woman and child in the nation to pay for this binge! jf has 






predict that the morning after would bring many a hei for 
ache. peal 
It is significant that the federal program and the aim bect 
pansion of the electric companies carry identical cost eM for 
mates. The federal program, if carried out, will dig deg T 
into every taxpayer's pocketbook. It is well to remembsimcom 
though, that the $40 billion expansion of the electric cgi ern 
panies will not cost the taxpayer one penny. In fact jt yjmmture 
relieve the taxpayer by creating new tax base. only 
Advocates of federal power use still another myth to sim and 
along with the phrase, “cheap power.” Private compatix 
are accused of jacking up the rates to make “unconscig 
able” profits. Let’s take a look at the record. 
The heart of the public power advocate’s contention thy 
public power is cheap is that such electricity does not hal I Hi 
to produce a profit or bear the burden of taxes to Stay alm ever, 
business. What is meant is that such power can be gifcan 
cheaper to certain favored customers under certain y progi 
usual and special circumstances. with 
Note that the emphasis is on sell, not produce. I ham Ar 
never heard any responsible government official serioy govel 
maintain that the government can actually produce pov gover 
cheaper than can private companies. In actual practigffand t 
the available evidence all points to the opposite conclusigj™ made 
ment 
Taxes Make A Difference Th 
dustr 
As every taxpayer knows, taxes run into big money agg Westi 
make a big difference in the cost of goods and servicagm Alex 
After taxes are taken into consideration, the private pov prise- 
companies have time and again proved themselves tol@m grow! 
more efficient. Taxpayers should ask themselves whelgmkind. 
they wish to have the added burden of making up im So 
difference in instances where the government crowds 
a private company. Power companies are big taxpaye 
In 1951 they paid $1.150,000,000 in federal, state 
local taxes. Federal taxes alone amounted to $719, 
000. 
Since governments all need money with which! 
operate, if a government agency, immune from taxati 
takes over, the remaining taxpayers are just going to hy 
to make up the difference and that is all there is to it. 
In discussing this problem, I am reminded of a hum 
ous definition of capital punishment given by a friendé 
mine in the power industry. “Capital punishment,’ } 
declares, “is where the government goes into busines! 
competition with you and then taxes away all your prill 
to make up its loss.” 












































































Hydroelectric Power is Peaking Power 












Engineers, more than any other professional group, 
readily see the basic inefficiency involved in federal povt 

which is primarily hydroelectric power. The most 4 
cient use of hydroelectric power is for peaking purp# 
rather than for high load factor use. The réequiremtl 
for electricity are far from constant, which creates bl 
daily and seasonal peaks. These peak periods of demi 
must be anticipated by the utility serving each area. 

With steam power, the reserve generators can’t jus! 
switched on to take care of peak demand. Boilers have! 
be heated, and turbines warmed up, usually requiring® 
eral hours. Hydroelectric power can be turned on# 
moment’s notice. Thus the most efficient use is integral! 
of steam and hydroelectric facilities, when available, 14 
the steam power for base load and hydro for peaking) 
poses. 
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ction of 







empire, jm Very few areas exist where the hydro-electric potential 
very mais great enough for all requirements, but federal practice 
S binge! jf has been to sell its hydro power to preference customers 
ny a heal for high load factor use thus wasting its potential for 





peaking purposes. The much-publicized TVA is rapidly 
hecoming a steam system using its hydroelectric capacity 
king. 
ithe efficient use of electricity when the government be- 
comes the sole supplier in an area then means that the gov- 
ernment must provide steam facilities, which is a depar- 
ture from its original concept of producing electric energy 
only as an incidental activity to flood control, reclamation 


and navigation. 
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Too Much Public Power Would Cause 
The Industry to Stagnate 






ntion th 





s not halt PHE most telling argument against public power. how- 
to stayigmever, and one whose significance readers of THE AMERI- 
in be gican ENGINEER will appreciate, is that the technological 







progress of the power industry is apt to become stagnated 
with government domination of the industry. 
Any figures comparing the cost of private power and 
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| seriou government power are grossly misleading, because the 
uce powegovernment has enjoyed a free ride on all the scientific 
| practigliaand technical advances which the private companies have 





made. As every engineer knows, research and develop- 
ment are expensive—very much so. 

The federal government's contribution to the power in- 
dustry has been insignificant. On the other hand. Edison. 


onclusig 














oney aie Westinghouse, Steinmetz, Sprague, the Nunn Brothers. 
| service Alex Dow and many others—all under freedom of enter- 
ate powgm prise—have made brilliant contributions toward the 
Ives tol@m growth and development of electricity as a servant of man- 
s whelhge kind. 

1g up mm Some say the heroes of the federal power movement 
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are not men who have contributed anything toward the 
generation and transmission of electric power, but are, 
instead, those men who have been instrumental in having 
huge appropriation bills for public power pass the Con- 
gress. I will not comment on that proposition, but I do 
wish to make the point that in spite of ample opportunity 
to do so, the Government has not contributed significantly 
to the progress of the industry, and instead of cooperation 
with the industry to help make power available to all con- 
sumers, has actually been an obstruction, competing for 
private industry customers. 


History of Electric Power 


Tue public power advocates are strictly Johnny-come- 
latelies in the electric power business. As all good engi- 
neers know, the industry really had its start in 1882 when 
Thomas Edison opened the famous Pearl Street central 
generating plant. There was a wait of 51 years until 1933 
when the first valley authority legislation started the fed- 
eral government in the power business. 

In 1933, the fundamental, grinding, hard-fought dis- 
coveries of the industry had long since been made. The 
practicality of electricity had been demonstrated beyond 
doubt. 

Some of those moments of discovery were great indeed! 
The engineers and scientists who made them left a great 
legacy for us all. In 1882, the first central station“ using 
water power was opened in Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
shortly thereafter William Stanley developed the trans- 
former which in itself led to the development of the first 
alternating current central station. It would be hard to 
overestimate the importance of this discovery upon 
America and upon the whole world. For direct current 
could not be transmitied more than two or three miles. 
The practical effect of that fact meant that only thickly 




























From the electrical industry’s family album: con- 
temporary sketch of the interior of the Pearl Street 
Station in New York which was placed in operation 
by Thomas A. Edison on September 4, 1882. This 
was the first commercial central station for incan- 
descent lighting in this country. 








Con Edison’s new Astoria Generating Station will have 
capacity of over 1,000,000 kw when completed. First two 
units which will be housed in above structure will have 
capacity of 340,000 kw. Station is part of Con Edison’s 
nearly billion dollar expansion program and will serve the 
growing population of Queens. 


populated areas could have central station service. The 
transformer and alternating current put the friendly giant 
at the command of all. 

The induction motor was discovered in 1888 by Nikola 
Tesla, making it possible to convert alternating current 
into mechanical power conveniently and efficiently. 


Discoveries Came Thick and Fast 


After that, discoveries came thick and fast. Electric 
power moved out to the sparsely-populated western states 
and high voltage transmission took its first unsteady steps 
in 1890. Polyphase alternating current made big savings 
possible in motors and other equipment, starting in 1892. 
The first steam turbo generator was built in 1899. 

In 1908, suspension insulators were introduced on trans- 
mission lines. This made it possible to transmit power at 
high voltages over great distance. 

Of course, those epochal discoveries alone do not begin 
to tell the story of the development of electric power in 
America. There were myriad discoveries of great im- 
portance marking an endless betterment in the problems 
of generation, transmission, distribution, marketing, op- 
eration and maintenance. Much of the credit for these 
discoveries must go to the engineers, independent con- 
sultants, theorists and researchers who made them pos- 
sible. 

A considerable amount of credit must also go to pri- 
vate electric power companies too, however. For it was 
they who risked their good money on many a project 
which could easily have come to nothing. And in this 
connection, one should keep in mind the fact that for 
every successful invention, a great many turned out to be 
unsuccessful. Until the day when some all-wise govern- 
ment bureaucrat comes along and shows us how to make 
every research project turn into a successful invention, we 
will have to continue our research and development ex- 
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penditures in a never-ending endeavor to make availa 
to our customers an adequate, dependable supply of jy 
cost electric power. 

The net result of this steady progress in technologig 
knowledge in the electric industry has been the reduetig 
of costs, and as a result therefrom, of rates to the COnsup, 
ers. The cost of electricity has been reduced 92 per ¢gy 
since 1882. How many other products have had such, 
record? It is interesting to note that four-fifths of this , 
duction in cost was achieved before the federal goyen, 
ment ever entered the field. 


It is very much in point to note that the federal govenJi 


ment has yet to come up with any outstanding cost-redy, 
tion development. In my opinion, consumers can ex 
to pay more for their electricity the more the federal go, 
ernment enters the electric power business, for the cog 
reduction brought about by technological progress yj 
be slowed down. . 

It is interesting to note the reduction in the amount ¢ 
fuel needed to generate a kilowatt-hour of electricit, 
When Thomas Edison first set up his Pearl Street Stati, 
it took ten pounds of coal to produce a kwh. Today, tk 
most efficient generating plants can generate a kilowat 
hour with only three-fourths of a pound of coal. Averag 
plants take only 1.13 pounds. 


What’s Ahead? 


Most fair-minded people will admit, I think, that cre 
for abundant electrical energy at fair rates belongs to th 
private enterprise system's willingness to take calculate 
risks to try out new methods and equipment. Mass-pw 
ducing electricity isn’t much different from mass-produ 
ing other goods. It explains the phenomena of good sen 
ice at low prices. The driving force is the same—to 
more and more units at less and less cost. 

There is much to be done yet in the field of electricity, 
Atomic energy has presented new vistas. We need th 
legitimate spur of a fair profit to spark progress. I dom 
believe we can afford to risk technological stagnation i 
the electric industry by turning over any more of it tot 
government bureaucrats. The stakes: progress in peat 
and the ability of the nation to defend itself in war, a 
just too big.—End. 





About the Author... 


P. L. Smith, president, National Association of Electtt 
Companies, resigned as president of The Middle We 
Corporation and chairman of the Board of Directorsé 
the Middle West Service Company seven years ago to com 
to Washington to head the fight against those wi 
would put the federal govern- 
ment deeper into the electric 
power business. 

Representing 97 companies, 
which account for nearly 75 per 
cent of the industry's business 
volume, Mr. Smith is not a lob- 
byist in the accepted sense of 
the word, since most of his busi- 
ness life, before coming to 
Washington, was spent in the 
electric power business. 

He literally “lives in a gold- 
fish bowl,” making all of the 
activities of NAEC, as well as 
his own activities, known to anyone who may care 10 ® 
He fights with facts and is a hard-working quarterbea 
for the electric industry’s team. 


Mr. Smith 
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imei TECHNICAL WRITING CAN BE EFFECTIVE 
reductig 
le CONsun,. 
2 per cy by 
Ph: A. J. CASSER, 
al onl Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
‘al govenE 
-Ost-redugll& PAECOGNITION of an engineer’s achievements and profes- |. Product Design—generally offers the most readily 
"aN expe sional progress often depends on adequately and available material for an article. Because design in- 
deral gy, effectively expressing oneself in writing. And, while formation tends to read like sales bulletin copy, only 
* the cog technical writing may not be easy for many individuals, unbiased treatment is acceptable. Describing a new 
gress willl the ability to put one’s thoughts on paper clearly and product through a series of design problems and their 
concisely does have worthwhile compensations. solutions usually avoids the obvious commercial na- 
‘mount (if As engineers, your company’s name and reputation are ture of the product design article. 
‘lectriciy, as important as your own degree. The company’s reputa- 2. Research and Test Findings—this material is always 
ot Statiofl tion is obtained mainly from the collective reputation of eagerly sought by technical magazines. Besides 
‘oday, thi its individual engineers. Technical articles not only in- maintaining your own and company prestige, they 
kilowatf# crease the company’s prestige but that of your own as are often used as reference material by other engi- 
Averaelt well. If you doubt this, check the big names in engineer- neers for years to come. 
ing. They’re the names you’ve read again and again 3. The Trends Story—appearing in many publications 
until they have become known authorities. at least once a = Since this information must 
Technical writing takes plenty of thought and research come from manufacturers and users of equipment, 
and stick-to-itiveness. The author must state his subject an article on trends in design, use, merchandising, 
hat credif™ clearly and must hold the attention of his readers through- etc., is — welcome. 
12s to thm out the article. There is no excuse for writing a long list 4. New Methods of Utilizing Equipment and short-cut 
-alculatef of facts and expecting the reader to go beyond the first hints as used in your own or customers’ manufactur- 
Mass-pof™ paragraph. ing operations. 
s-produje When a good job is well done, when a tough problem 5. The User Case History which exemplifies the suc- 
ood sere is solved successfully, or when a new product is developed. cessful operation of equipment in a completed 
*—to elm it deserves publicity. Unquestionably, there is a personal installation. 
satisfaction for the author in writing about such a subject. 6. Unusual applications used singly to interest a broad 
ectriciy Besides seeing his material in print, he is providing in- group of readers, or multiplied to probe a new 
need ti formation of real value to his readers—information that market and to start the industrial world thinking. 
I dong will often help members in other departments of his own 7. Maintenance and Conservation advice on equipment 
vation iif company. that you are most familiar with and that you know 
‘ittotym There is a growing demand for technical writing and best. This is always read by operation and mainte- 
in pea it is financially profitable. The primary reason for techni- nance men. 
war, aye cal writing, however, should be to increase your prestige 8. How to Buy Article, written from any unbiased point 
as well as that of your company’s. Gaining recognition of view, giving readers specific information on in- 
by this means will in time give you a reputation as an 
authority in your field. Then, as a further link in this You can gather material for an article right in your own 


chain of ideas, it will put you in good stead with any plant. 
other company that may need a consultant engineer. 







You might ask yourself, “Am I qualified to write?” 
Yes, whenever you have an active interest in a subject, 
have personally acquired fresh information and have 
strong ideas that demand expression. 

The grass always looks greener on the other side of 
the fence and fellow engineers find your work interesting 
because they know so little about it. In doing a particu- 
lar job, you may have information unavailable to anyone 
else; you may be using different methods or discovering 
new facts on theories. Remember, what is old and familiar 
to you is very likely new and interesting to others. 















What Shall I Write About? 









_ You should write about a subject that is of particular 
Interest to a certain group of readers. That is, select 
the magazine or technical journal in which you want your 
article to appear and then write to that group of readers. 
There are many subjects that can be broadly grouped 
Into a number of definite types and the following may 
serve as a pattern for future articles. 










Are drawings an im- 
portant part of techni- 
cal,.writings? Very much 
so. This schematic draw- 
ing of a radio-relay 
station is worth a thou- 
sand words. Because 
most magazines redraw 
illustrations to fit their 
own style, finished 
drawings are not ordi- 
narily required. Roughs 
should be included, 
though. 








dustry standards, acceptance tests, estimation of 
relative costs and required equipment. 

9. Stories of successful ideas on How to Sell or Mer- 
chandise. This is likely to be more and more in 
demand for normally competitive markets. 

10. "Into the Future’ material — very significant when 
predictions are carefully projected from authorita- 
tive data. A single idea or article of this kind can 
influence an entire industry. 


The articles mentioned above are typical of those which 
you can write from material available to you in the course 
of your day-to-day wo1k. Remember, too, that one idea 
can often be worked into several articles for different pub- 
lications in different fields. 


How Do I Start? 


One of the easiest methods of starting is to just look 
about you and conduct a market survey. This can be ac- 
complished at your company’s library or the public library 
by merely thumbing through a half-dozen industrial pub- 
lications. When paging through these magazines, make 
notes on what types of articles are used and how long 
they are. Scan the article and determine whether the 
author is “popularizing” or if he is using straight scientific 
writing. 

The difference between the two is that if a writer pre- 
sents his material or scientific information in such a man- 
ner that is easily understood by the average reader, he is 
“popularizing.” This is an informal style of scientific 
writing where the author avoids using technical language. 
However, if he cannot avoid using technical terms, he will 
define them so the average reader can understand the 
article without much effort. On the other hand, straight 
scientific writing results when the writer scientist feels 
that his reputation depends on what other scientists think 
of him, not on what the man in the street thinks. Then 
people feel that the scientist cannot write exactly and com- 
pletely about his subject without being technical. I might 
also point out that scientific writing is impersonal and ob- 
jective, whereas the most readable popular treatments are 


likely to be personal. 


Expuasis should also be placed on the following: De- 


termine and analyze your reader audience, who would 
interested in your subject, on what grounds do you my 
your readers. That is, are you writing for other read 
of your caliber and how capable are they of understa, 
ing the material you plan to present? 

When evaluating your subject, and in determi} 
whether or not it is worth writing at all, you should:j 
alyze the subject with respect to its timeliness or urge 
for the industry. Has the subject been over-publicized; 
can it be adequately presented in one article or shoyf 
be a series? 4 

Now comes the choice of material and approach to gg 
This includes such factors as: What new material dy 
have, what part is fact and what part opinion; how dog 
fit into existing common knowledge, what remains {g] 
said, and how much common knowledge can be ing 
porated ? 
























Why An Outline Is Necessary 


Manuscript preparation must begin with the devel 
ment of an outline, a basic pattern of ideas and though 
you wish to present to your readers in a logical sequen 
Outlining holds your pattern of thinking to the maj 
points that you wish to emphasize. It also forces yout 
recognize your purpose in writing the article and great} 
lessens the time and effort spent in revisions. . 

Make your outline comprehensive rather than detailed 
Put the main points early, and save a strong point for th 
conclusion. Then, arrange the order to secure continuit 
of logic and interest. Let naturalness and individual 
suide within these limits, and abide by known reade 
habits. 

In checking over your outline, see if it duplicates me 
terial already published, if it is properly slanted, and 
whether or not you should give emphasis to the points 
you have outlined them. 

Important, too, suggestions for illustrations can fre 
quently be made on the basis of your outline and this phas 
of your assignment completed as you prepare your mant 
script. 









What Does a Good Outline Look Like? 
PORTABLE UNIT SUBSTATIONS 


|. Introduction 


A. History of portable unit substation 


B. Definition 

C. Standard Ratings (Table showing kva, voltages 
breaker interrupting capacities, weights, reac 
ances, etc.) 

Il. Field of Application 

A. Utilities 

B. War devastated areas 
1. During normal maintenance of permanent sub 

station 


2. To relieve seasonal loads 
3. Emergencies 


a. Station failure 
b. Unusual climatic conditions (floods, etc.) 


4. Ternporary loads 





A. Incoming section 
|. Air-break switch 
2. Lightning arresters 
3. High voltage fuses 


B. Power Transformers (photographs of core and coil} 


Ill. Equipment 





|. Type of construction 
2. Method of cooling forced-oil-forced-air 


3. Auxiliary equipment 
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C. Low Voltage Switchgear 
|. Circuit breaker and auxiliary equipment 
2. Relaying equipment 
3. Metering equipment 
D. Trailer (Table showing limiting road weights) 
E. General features—(Typical specifications) 
IV. Economics 
A. Standard unit and what it means to the purchaser 
B. Minimum and maximum ratings—from an economic 
viewpoint—{curve showing $/kva for various rat- 
ings) 
Note: Five portable units are now being built. Koda- 
chromes have been taken of the first core and coils. 
Photographs of a 2500 kva completed unit will be 


available. 


When starting to write from the outline, put all your 
ideas down in concrete form as they occur to you, without 
concern for finished form. Remember, you can do your 
final polishing later and slant your article for the chosen 
magazine in the form and style which that particular maga- 
zine prefers. 

The simplest, most concise approach is the best. Write 
for interested readers, not specialists. Readable style calls 
for simple and concrete words, simple and direct sentences, 
and short paragraphs. A good paragraph is from six to 
12 typewritten lines. Generally, too, the article itself should 
be as short as possible, although this depends entirely on 
what you have to say and whether or not the editor has 
specified any definite length. About four double-spaced 
typewritten pages of “pica” type are required to make an 
average printed page. 

Evaluation of the first rough draft should be based on 
these questions: Are all the ideas incorporated? Did you 
say what you wanted to say? Do you mean what you said 
—by attaching importance to a point through length of 
discussion as well as phrasing? How logically does it 
read ? 

Now put your story aside for a day or two to gain some 
perspective and a fresh outlook. Revise your manuscript 
until you are satisfied that the organization, grammar, 
readability, and wording represent your best effort. 

Ilustrations—photographs, charts, sketches, curves, etc., 
should be used whenever they help to tell your story. In- 
clude a list of illustrations with your article, definitely 
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Product design gen- 
erally offers the most 
readily available ma- 
terial for an_ article. 
Because design infor- 
mation tends to read 
like sales bulletin copy, 
only unbiased treatment 
is acceptable. Describ- 
ing a new product 
through a series of de- 
sign problems and their 
solutions usually avoids 
the commercial angle. 


identifying each drawing, photograph or sketch to be used 
and supply enough information for a suitable caption. 
Good photographs will attract more readers, installation 
pictures are best; catalogue type blockout views are gen- 
erally least desirable. 

Because most magazines redraw illustrations to fit their 
own style, finished drawings are not ordinarily required. 
An original rough pencil sketch will do. 


Ready to Write? Don’t Forget: 


1. Pick a subject you know. 
2. Analyze your audience. 
3. Outline your subject. 


4. Tell your story naturally. 
5. Check it—is it effective ?-End. 





About the Author .. . 
Alfred J. Casser, technical writer at the Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company, received his bachelor of science 
and mechanical engineering degrees at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1951. 

Prior to this, he received his aeronautical engineering 
training at Parks Air College, 
East St. Louis, Illinois, in 1941; 
then spent five and one-half 
years as a Naval Aviator in 
World War II as an instructor, 
final check pilot, and test engi- 
neer for the Douglas “Sky- 
master” (4-engine transport 
type aircraft). He is the opera- 
tions officer of a Naval Air 
Transport Squadron and has 
been teaching instrument flying 
and radio navigation in the Na- 
val Reserve program. He was 
recalled to active duty on De- Mr. Casser 
cember 1, 1952. 

He completed the graduate training course at Allis- 
Chalmers, was an associate member in the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, and has written several articles on aviation, 
scientific engineering, and popularized technical subjects. 
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For National 
Security — 


OPERATION 
SCRAP 


Professional Engineers can Assist Recla- 

mation of Critically-short Raw Materials, 

Help Their Plants Save Money, Do a Good 

Turn for the Nation’s Economy, and At- 

tract Favorable Attention to Themselves 

by Displaying a Little Know-How about 
Scrap. 


Vital Materials... 





Materials handling is an enormous problem in the scrap 
industry. Rewards are high for engineers who can devise 
new ways of putting non-standard items on a near-assembly- 
line basis. 





Everything is grist for America’s scrap industry. These 
midget Japanese subs were captured in the Pacific during 
the late war and were turned into scrap. 
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first thought may be of giant dams and fertile Valleys 

where there was once arid soil. Few people realip 
another phase of reclamation engineering is today’s ge 
business. As in the other phases of reclamation, and jy 
deed as in every phase of our modern economy, here to 
the professional engineer plays an important role. 

Former Defense Production Administrator Man) 
Fleischmann recently declared, “I don’t believe we are coy, 
fronted with a more critical problem than the iron anj 
steel scrap program.” 

Certainly America’s rearmament program, coupled with 
the recently crippling steel strike, makes the need for sera 
iron and steel greater than ever. The AMERICAN ENGINEER, 
seeking to render a service to its readers and to the natioy 
alike, has been doing a little digging into the facts of the 
scrap industry. Some are highly interesting. They provik 
an opportunity for alert engineer-executives to save money 
for their companies, help alleviate the nation’s meta 
shortage, and attract favorable management attention tj 
themselves—all at the same time. 

To get a clear picture of the need for scrap in Ameria 
three fact situations should be borne in mind; two ap 
permanent, long-range dilemmas, the third is an acut 
problem posed by the recent prolonged steel strike. 

The first of the long-range problems is the cold war 
The country finds itself in a state of semi-permanent 
mobilization when, for a long period, possibly decades 
our needs for metals will be exceptionally great. The see. 
ond unfortunate fact is that we are rapidly becoming 
“have not” nation with respect to metals, particularly 
many scarce ones. The recent report of The Presidents 
Materials Policy Commission (The Paley Report) points 
this up. To get a clear picture of the profligate squander. 
ing of our natural resources in which we Americans ip- 
dulge, let’s take a look at a brief passage from the Paley 
Report, which deals with scrap: 

“The Second World War highlighted the great problem 
of scrap, particularly iron and steel scrap, and many 
volunteer movements helped augment a supply that re 
mained insufficient. The steel industry is now again fae 
ing a serious scrap recovery problem, (editor’s note: this 
before the steel strike) and it is not alone in its difficulties 
For other metals, too, the amount of scrap used in the 
smelting processes is increasing in proportion. During the 
decade between 1940 and 1950, the ratio of scrap metal 
to new metal increased 


Wi: someone mentions reclamation engineering, your 


“For copper, from 38 to 52 per cent. 

“For lead, from 50 to 80 per cent. 

“For zinc, from 9.5 to 12 per cent. 

“To the scientist worrying about our continuing metal 
supply, our arrangements as a Nation for recycling scrap 
and returning it to. the materials stream are appalling) 
negligent. 

“Too many statistics can blunt the very point they ty 
to make, but the citation of another authority, who cot 
fines himself to the fate of the tin can, is powerfully sug 
gestive of the losses which our leaky system of recycling 
subjects us to: by our heedless methods of dumping ts 
cans we annually cast away 2 million tons of scrap im 
and 12,000 tons of tin, ‘very little’ of which is recovered, 
detinned or returned either to steel furnaces or tin smelters. 


“The problem of better recycling of materials proffers 
the technologist many roles. In one, he is the future de 
signer of better plans and processes. In another he is the 
deviser of more and more elaborate identification system 
for metal products so that, on their final rejection from 
use, more ease of classification as to alloying metal cot 
tent can avoid down-grading of scrap and the continuilg 
loss of irreplaceable industrial substance. Between these 
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two he must double and triple as a scientifically minded 
conservationist.” 

From a national resources point of view, it should also 
be kept in mind that every time we remelt a ton of steel 
scrap we do not use three and one-half tons of iron ore, 
coke, coal, limestone, and other resources. 

It is abundantly clear that the need for the recovery of 
metallic scrap is a matter of grave national concern. What 
can be done about it? 

A great deal. 


Proressionat engineers often have a better idea than 
anyone else where sources of potential salvageable metal 
are. Often, for instance, an obsolete machine, long since 
outmoded, has been kept on hand by a management re- 
Juctant to discard it with the thought that it may someday 
be used again. Nothing could be clearer that with today’s 
technological advances, yesterday’s discarded machinery 
cannot again be used ‘profitably. In the national interest. 
such material should be reduced to scrap as rapidly as 
possible and put back into the channels of production. You 
can readily realize, in addition to the cash return for 
scrapped obsolete machinery, the value derived from the 
use of additional space made available thereby. 

The same story could be repeated many times. The 
National Production Authority's “scrap wardens” have 
found that many an organization which thought it had no 
scrap on its premises really had enormous quantities. 

With the cooperation of the plant engineers and man- 
agement rooting out dormant industrial scrap, the scrap 
industry achieved a record-breaking collection, prepara- 
tion, and shipment of 34 million gross tons of iron and 
steel scrap in 1951. The contribution of this effort to steel 
production in support of the defense program and civilian 
needs is emphasized when one realizes that only 10 million 
tons of purchased scrap were consumed in 1938. 

Now, how can the professional engineer continue to 
turn the national need for scrap into extra cash for his 
company and credit for himself? 

Primarily by knowing a few elementary facts about 
reclamation engineering—the ABC's of scrap. Such a 
simple thing as initial segregation of scrap, especially al- 
loys, at the source of generation, can often increase its 
value many times. 

As the use of high alloy steel increases, producers will 
find it valuable to identify these alloys to the scrap dealer. 
since once the alloy steel becomes mixed with the ordinary 
iron and steel grade, it is considered as contaminated and 
requires laborious and costly hand-segregation. 

In fact, for ferrous or non-ferrous scrap containing .5 
per cent or more of nickel, the National Production Author- 
ity requires segregation of alloy scrap by recent direction 
to NPA Order M-20. Even if a firm did not generate the 
minimum 20 gross tons of alloy scrap during any one 
calendar month, it is worthwhile to segregate the alloy 
scrap at its point of generation for the following reasons: 


First, to insure proper reuse, the content of the scrap 
must be known. A good idea would be to provide barrels 
or tote boxes painted different colors at the point of gen- 
eration. The professional engineer should see to it that 
the content of the scrap is properly labeled and made 
known to the scrap dealer. Some of the hi-speed steels. 
such as columbium-bearing steel, bring high prices up to 
$1 per pound, as against two to three cents per pound for 
ordinary scrap iron or steel. 

Ordinarily, the scrap dealer is better equipped (and has 
lower labor costs) to handle segregation of iron and steel 
scrap from the contaminating metallics such as copper. or 
from alloys. Nonetheless. he will pay the plant the differ- 
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ential if he can collect that scrap properly separated. 





Metals such as copper, lead, or zinc contaminate ferrous 
scrap and must be segregated because they are “poison” 
in the steel melt; otherwise they ruin an entire batch and 
even damage the furnace linings. 


On the Move... 





A scrap baler operator at General Motors stands at the 
contro] panel which governs the conveyors bringing scrap 
to the baling area, the basket which dumps the scrap into 
the powerful baler, and the conveyors which carry the 
baled scrap to the waiting gondola scrap cars. At his left 
is the monitor screen which shows when a car is loaded 


and ready to ke moved by automatic controls so that 
another car may be loaded. 


New and improved materials handling methods are need- 
ed. In reclaiming metals a vast amount of non-standard 
material is handled. If some practically feasible method 
of turning out this material on an assembly line basis or 
something approaching it could be found. it would be 
worth real money to the engineer who could devise it and 
to the scrap industry. 

Even though many of today’s scrap yards are literally 
factories equipped with alligator shears, hydraulic presses, 
overhead or locomotive tractors. cranes, magnets, scales, 
trucks, torches, etc., there is stil] need for further improve- 
ment of equipment and method. 

Yard layout and flow of material is another area in the 
industry which is adopting engineering principles. 

At a recent Seminar conducted at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology by the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc.. 
these and other scrap and engineering problems were dis- 
cussed by scrap men from 32 states and Canada. Typical 
of the emphasis on scientific engineering was the discus- 
sion led by Morris E. Lipsett, of New York, the man who 
scrapped the Normandie and dismantled the battleships 
New Mexico, Idaho, and Wyoming, as well as major 
demolition and dismantling projects all over the world. 
He said, “Research and development, necessary for con- 
tinued growth and increased efficiency, are as important in 
the scrap industry today as they are in every other segment 
of our complex economy. We find it essential to maintain a 
corps of graduate engineers as our first echelon. Often 
we have to devise and build special equipment needed to 
do a particular job.” 

The specialized problem of unclean motor blocks illus- 
trates one of the main problems of the scrap industry— 
how to minimize hand labor and utilize machinery. In 
reclaiming used motor blocks. the whole block cannot be 
melted down at once because the pistons are usually made 
of aluminum, and there are other metals which would con- 
taminate the steel. Under present methods, the head must 
be taken off by hand and the pistons and certain other parts 
removed manually. This takes time and costs money. If 
an engineer could devise a machine to do it automatically. 
it would be worth a fortune—literally. 

This being America, the land of opportunity, perhaps 
some professional engineer can come up with the answer 
to one or more of the industry's problems.—End. 
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Advancement of Management, meeting at the Statler 

Hotel in New York City, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Henry H. Fowler started off with the statement that 
“Someone has said—half seriously and half in jest—that 
the most significant contribution of the defense mobiliza- 
tion program has been the creation of a ‘stockpile’ of 
trained executives drawn from the ranks of industry and 
labor to undertake jointly with career civil servants, the 
management of any war mobilization that the future might 
require.” 

Now, just as this issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER is 
going to press, President Harry S. Truman has taken the 
initial step to see that such an executive “stockpile” is 
given a real organized basis. In a letter to Chairman Robert 
Ramspeck of the Civil Service Commission, asking that 
ways and means be determined for setting up such an 
emergency reserve pool of key executive talent, the Chief 
Executive wrote: “We are all acutely aware of the impor- 
tance of skilled personnel in a period of rapid mobiliza- 
tion. The success of defense mobilization efforts depends 
in very large measure upon the leadership and participa- 
tion of persons recruited from private life for public 
service.” 

A vast number of such persons possessed of special ex- 
perience and skill including many engineers have already 
come into government service to assist with various phases 
of the defense program—many as full time employees. 
some as part-time advisers and consultants. Business, 
labor, trade associations, universities, and many other 
segments of the population have lent or released their ex- 
perts to the mobilization effort. A good number have served 
and are serving without compensation; others receive 
limited compensation on a “when-actually-employed” 
basis. 

The turnover among this group is fairly extensive for 
many and varied reasons ranging from the completion 
of special jobs to the much-discussed “adequate compensa- 
tion” problem. Mr. Fowler himself suggested in his New 
York speech the idea that a plan for regular and periodic 
rotation of businessmen recruited for government service 
might overcome many objections and ultimately add to the 
strength of a reserve force. As certain phases of the mo- 
bilization program are worked out, there will, of course. 
also be staff reductions to a sustaining level. Figures for 
the current fiscal year show a peak of more than 26,000 
emergency employees, but President Truman has pointed 
out in his letter to Chairman Ramspeck that this number 
will quite likely see a substantial reduction. 

Nevertheless, all these persons who have contributed 
to the mobilization effort have built up a backlog of ex- 
perience that can undoubtedly prove invaluable should a 
full emergency ever arise. It is because of this that Presi- 
dent Truman, Defense Mobilizer Fowler, and many other 
public and private officials have long felt that giving ade- 
quate recognition for temporary Government service and 
creating some sort of ready-reference roster of executives 
and specialists available for recall in the event of total 
emergency will fill a vital and pressing need in the nation’s 
defense planning. 


i a recent address delivered before the Society for the 


Build for the Future 





Truman, Fowler Push Executive [5 
Reserve Pool Idea 


Creation of such a reserve pool, however, will still no § 
eliminate the necessity for bringing more competent 
men into the mobilization program today and tomorroy, 
“It would be foolhardy indeed,” Mr. Fowler told the Ney 
York management meeting, “to assume that because y 
great deal of administrative organization planning an 
policy-making has been completed and the program is wel 
under way, that industry, labor, the universities and tech. 
nical societies can leave the job of continuing manage. 
ment to the personal resources, however good they may be, 
of the career civil service. Such a policy would limit unduj 
our call or human resources and experience needed for 
this type of effort.” 

Furthermore he stated, “Our defense and industrial 
readiness to achieve quickly a full mobilization during 
these long and uncertuin years ahead of us will contime 
to be, as it is today, the biggest and most important busi- 
ness in America. We must be able to continue to draw on 
the management and scientific brains of the nation not 
only through contacts but also to help in public administra. 
tion of what is basically a production and economic man- 
agement job.” 


The flow of private talent into the defense effort must 
continue, and even increase, he emphasized, summing up 
the need by stressing that, “In a great mobilization pro. 
gram in our kind of society, such as the one in which we 
are engaged, where the Nation undertakes a rapid build-up 
and a continued maintenance of military and industrial 
strength, Government is no more than a catalytic agent, 
fusing the joint efforts of Government, industry, labor, 
agriculture—and the American people. The tens of thou 
sands of businesses and the millions of workers of every 
type are the real backbone of defense mobilization. Their 
cooperative endeavor cannot be maintained on an effective | 
basis without participation by all of the elements in this, | 
the most important job that faces us today. 

“Participation and understanding are best realized when 
the men and women from these sectors of society outside 
Government work full time or part time on the Govem: 
ment side of the table—or, as in the case with the Advisory 
Committees, sit with the Government officials, sharing their 
concern and responsibility and advising on how it may 
best be discharged. 

“These processes are the very essence of the mobili 
tion of a democratic society; they are dependent upon 
the voluntary willingness of the Government to administer 
its program in such a fashion as to permit and invite that 
kind of citizen participation; it is dependent, similarly, 
upon the voluntary willingness of the citizen to serve, when 
provided the opportunity to participate and render the 
public service that is all the more to be treasured because 
it is voluntarily given. 

“It is the organization and stimulation of this volun 
tary willingness to serve one’s country in its struggle for 
national survival against the threat of Communistic a 
gression which should fill our thoughts this evening. Our 
ability to mobilize as free men to work to preserve a free 
society is the acid test of our time.” 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Ree Recent Board of Directors’ Meeting in Richmond, Va., and the 
Important Actions Taken by the Group 


NSPE's Executive Committee met on November 6th and the Board met on the following two days, 
with President John D. Coleman presiding at both meetings. All National Officers, Directors from all 
Member State Societies except three, and appropriate Committee Chairmen were present. 

A summary of reports made, and action taken, follows: 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 

President John D. Coleman responded to the addresses of welcome by E. W. Farley, Jr., President 
of the Virginia Society and Dr. E. E. Haddock, Mayor of Richmond. He reported on the general affairs 
of the Society and the progress which had been previously reported in several important fields. The sum- 
mer months were a time of organization and planning with considerable work done by the Washington 
Office and a number of the committees. 

Treasurer Russell B. Allen reviewed the financial condition of the Society and noted that as of 
October 31, 1952 the expenses were within the budget. At the date indicated, he figures were report- 
ed as follows: Income from Dues, $163,462.47; Income from Sales and Miscellaneous, $9,738.06; Ex- 
penses, $130,871.57; balance in Public Relations Fund, $8,913.14; Reserve Fund, $31,032.59. 

Executive Director Paul H. Robbins reported the major activities of the Washington Office since 
the Tulsa meeting in June and summarized the highlights of his recent trip to the State Societies and 
Chapters in the Western part of the country. Highlights of the Washington Office activity: implement- 
ing the three-step membership program, preparation and reproduction of the Second Executive Re- 
search Survey Report and the Annual Report, distribution of a questionnaire on the Chapter Handbook, 
development and distribution of an Engineers’ Week" kit, attendance by the Executive Director at 
several engineering group meetings, plus the usual functions of pubjishing a magazine each month, hand- 
ling the ever-increasing load of correspondence, liasion with government agencies, and maintaining ap- 
propriate records. 

On the recent Western trip the Executive Director visited 18 groups of engineers in 12 states. It 
was found that interest is high in both National and State programs, the greatest interest being in Pub- 
ile Relations, Legislation and Membership. Some of the State Societies and Chapters are just getting 
going following the “summer lull" but indicate a vigorous program this Fall. The chief problem encount- 
ered is still the need for better internal communications and an awakening of more interest by the aver- 
age member who does not always appreciate the great amount of work being done at the National and 
State level. 


@ AMERICAN ENGINEER 

Chairman A. C. Neff of the Publications Committee reported the considerations of a meeting of the 
Publications Committee held in the Washington Office on November 5, 1952, regarding the editorial and 
advertising policies of the American Engineer. He submitted four alternative plans of action for a 
long-range development of the magazine, particularly in the advertising field. The four plans ranged 
from an expensive large publication to a small "house organ" type of magazine. The Board decided that 
the plan to be followed on a long-range basis should be the addition of a minimum of eight more pages 
in the magazine, a full-time editor with sufficient supporting staff, retention of the advertising solicitors 
now employed, the reinvestment of all advertising income in order to obtain more advertising, and the 
further development of the magazine as an influential professional journal. This plan involves the ex- 
penditure of a somewhat larger amount than in the past but all added costs are within the budgetary 
limitations for 1953. 


@ BUDGET (1952 and 1953) 

Chairman T. Carr Forrest, Jr. presented, and the Board approved, the 1953 budget which totals 
$213,000, the largest in the Society's history. Estimated income breaks down as follows: $182,000 from 
P.E. members, $9,000 from EIT members, $4,000 from Sales and Miscellaneous, $12,000 from advertising 
in the American Engineer, and $6,000 of advertising income carried over from ‘52. Major contemplated 
expenditures are: $27,500 for Membership Activities, $33,500 for Administration, $56,900 for Opera- 
tions, $69,600 for the American Engineer, $24,500 for Meetings, and $1,000 for other minor items. Mi- 
nor revisions were made in the 1952 Budget which did not affect the totals of income or expense. 


@ COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Chairman Alfred J. Ryan of the Employment Practices Committee submitted a proposed revision of 
the NSPE Policy Statement on Collective Bargaining by Professional Employees. The floor discussion 
brought out the point of view that the present policy statement opposing collective bargaining for pro- 
fessional engineers is unrealistic in view of the fact that several thousands of engineers have voluntarily 
affiliated with bargaining groups. Others pointed out that professionalism and unionism are incompati- 
ble and no attempt should be made to reconcile the two concepts. The gist of the revised statement pre- 
sented by the Committee was that while voluntary affiliation with a non-heterogeneous collective bar- 
gaining group is considered unprofessional, affiliationwith a heterogeneous group which conducts its affairs 
in an entirely professional manner cannot be criticized unless it is shown that there is a better way to ac- 
complish the objectives of the group. There was general agreement that NSPE itself could not and would 
not act as a collective bargaining agency. After voting to postpone a decision on the recommended re- 
vised policy the Board later received a compromise proposal agreed to by both sides which retains 
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NSPE Releases Report on Manpower Utilization 


Tue majority of American indus- 
trial companies are not getting the 
best “mileage” from their engineer- 
ing staffs. How almost 500 companies 
employing some 106,000 engineers 
are meeting this problem in the face 
of a shortage of engineers, is dis- 
closed in a report issued recently in 
Washington by the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. 


The Report, based on a nationwide 
survey, points out that industry could 
use engineers more effectively by an- 
alyzing staff assignments and by 
standardizing and simplifying many 
routine engineering jobs so that they 
could be done by supporting person- 
nel. This would leave the engineers 
free to concentrate on creative work. 
Other methods which have proved 
successful in using engineering man- 
power more efficiently are also given 
in the report. 

One large chemical company found 
that new engineers moved into high- 
er-level engineering work faster and 
did more effective work as a result of 
a carefully-planned indoctrination 
program. In an eastern communica- 
tions laboratory, high school and lib- 
eral arts college graduates are trained 
for careers as technical aides to engi- 
neers. A jet engine manufacturer has 
set up an engineering planning group 
to take over estimating, scheduling 
and budget control on engineering 
projects. Centralization of top-level 
engineering and clear-cut delegation 
of authority and responsibility are re- 
ported as important steps in making 
engineers more effective. 


The Report, titled, “How to Im- 
prove the Utilization of Engineering 
Manpower,” is based upon the re- 
sults of the second survey on engi- 
neering-management problems con- 
ducted by the Society’s Professional 
Engineers Conference Board for In- 
dustry. 

The Report contains two utilization 
checklists. One of these is designed 
to analyze the assignments of engi- 
neers within the companies to deter- 
mine if their work assignments use 
their talents to the best interests of 
the individual and of the company. 
The second checklist seeks to obtain 
the engineering staffs’ suggestions for 
supporting personnel assignments and 
other steps which will enable them to 
concentrate on developing ideas and 
creative engineering work. 


2nd Phase of Public Relations Program .. . 


Use of Supporting Personnel 


Many’ of the routine engineering 
duties now performed by engineers 
can be assigned to supporting person- 
nel. The Report discloses that some 
of the duties now being performed 
by supporting personnel include: 
drafting, designing, cost accounting, 
keeping records, market research, op- 
eration of experimental equipment 
and pilot plants, filing, requisitioning, 
and handling details with shops. 

The Report suggests sources of 
supporting personnel, including col- 
lege students who do not complete 
their engineering courses, and gives 
suggestions for training them. Aux- 
iliary sources of engineering talent, 
such as engineering consultants, are 
reviewed with suggestions for their 
more effective use. How to plan in- 
doctrination programs for engineers 
is explained. 


Engineering Turnover a Problem 


In 42 per cent of the companies 
surveyed, engineering turnover is a 
problem in maintaining an efficient 
engineering staff. Such benefits as 
hospitalization and insurance are con- 
sidered effective in reducing turnover 
although 81 per cent of the companies 
believe that their relative importance 
has declined, particularly among the 





larger companies, since most of they 
offer these benefits. 
In general, incentives were beliey 


more important than benefits, Ty 


relative importance of incentives wg 
shown by the survey replies to be# 
the following order: (1) opportuniy 
for advancement (2) stability of ey 
ployment (3) chance to receive exty 





i 





training (4) essential industry (5 


profit-sharing plan. 

According to the survey, the ratj 
of engineers to total employees in & 
fense and defense-supporting indw 
tries has changed from an average ¢ 
one engineer to every 40 employer 
in 1940 to about one engineer to even 
20 employees in 1952. Present eng 
neering demand was found not basd 
on defense alone; modern industri 
business and scientific requirement 
call for more engineering manpowe 
than ever before. 

This report on utilization is thes 
ond in a series of Executive Researd 
Survey reports to be issued by tl 
N.S.P.E. under its current  specid 
public relations program. The ai 
veys and reports are made possibk 
through use of a fund raised by om 
tributions from Society members. Th 
entire program is supervised by th 
National Public Relations Commi 
tee, C. G. Roush, P. E., Chairman. 





in your area. 


education and engineering. 


publicity on the Report. 


chiefs or top executives. 





Here Are 7 Uses Chapters 
Can Make of New Report | 


1 Submit news story and Report as an article idea to the editors of your | 
Chapter publication and industrial or engineering magazines published 


4 Send copies of the Report to business and industrial leaders, gover 
ment officials, educators and engineers in your area. 

5 Distribution of the Report to business associates and friends to at 
quaint them more fully with the engineering profession and the important 
part which it plays in the country’s economy. 

6 The Utilization Report affords an excellent opportunity for members 
to discuss its application and use in their own companies with engineering 


2 Contact local radio and television stations with suggestions that they | 
set up utilization forum program with local representatives of industry, 


3 Sponsor a meeting devoted to discussing the Report. Tie this in with 


i 
| 


7 Membership drives can be aided by using the Report as a graphic | 
demonstration of the important work which NSPE is doing to advaneé 
the recognition of professional engineers. 
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> For NSPE members—$I per copy, up to 


P For non-members—$2 per copy, up to 


If you work for someone 


and want to make 


yourself more valuable 


...or if you are an 


employer who needs 


engineers 


you ll 
want 
this 
book! 


LOOK AT THESE CHAPTER TITLES: 


CuaptTer I 
Cuapter II 


Cuapter III The use of supporting personnel 


Cuapter IV Are engineers’ talents being wasted? 
Cuarrer V Auxiliary sources of engineering talent 
Cuaprer VI Engineering turnover—Causes and results 


Cuapter VII Preparing the engineers of the future 





Indoctrinating engineers—Suggestions for programs 


Making the existing engineering staff more effective 


Cuapter VIII How to improve the utilization of engineering manpower 


—Summary and recommendations 


Suggested Readings on Utilization 


Order Your Copies Today 
PRICES: 
25 copies 
25 copies 


Prices for quantities over 25 copies will 
be quoted on request. 


Please send me 


Please send me 


ENGINEERING-MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATIONS, at $............ 


| enclose (... 





.money order) ( .. 


". you like to know how 500 of 
America’s leading industrial firms are 
solving their engineer shortage problems? 
Whether you are employer or employee, 
you can’t fail to learn much from this NEW 
book about a problem that has concerned 
the Nation’s leading industrial minds. How 
to Improve the Utilization of Engineering 
Manpower is a 56-page study of industrial 
firms and engineering organizations em- 
ploying some 106,000 engineers and a total 
of 2,750,000 persons. It is the second in a 
series of Research Reports based on Execu- 
tive Research Surveys conducted by the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, 
through its Professional Engineers Confer- 
ence Board for Industry. The first report 
was entitled, How to Improve Engineering- 
Management Communications. 


How to Improve the Utilization of Engi- 
neering Manpower is a guide book and 
manual for the executive in companies and 
organizations employing engineers and en- 
gineering services. For the engineer... the 
student engineer . . . the engineering edu- 
cator, it is an appraisal and textbook of ‘the 
values of better utilization. 


In these times when management and en- 
gineers alike are striving to bring the vital 
contributions of engineering to maximum 
effectiveness in industry, research, govern- 
ment and national defense, this report on 
How to Improve the Utilization of Engi- 
neering Manpower is one of the most im- 
portant contributions yet made to manage- 
ment’s working bookshelf. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY... 


. . an excellent job has been done in , compiling 
the data and in the writing of this book.’ 

C. Davis Blackwelder, 

Vice President, Reynolds Metals Company 


. the report is very well done.’’ 
John Forslew, 
Chief Engineer, The Carnation Company 


‘In reading this report I see ideas which we can 
employ to advantage in our company.’ 

A. C. Neff, Vice President, 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 


‘‘The report is an important step in improving the 
relationships between management and engineers. 

Charles E. Lawail, 

Ass’t. Vice President, C&O Railway Co. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


ENGINEERING MANPOWER at §$............ per copy. 


.check) in the amount of $.......... 





copies of HOW TO IMPROVE THE UTILIZATION OF 


copies of the first NSPE report, HOW TO IMPROVE 


per copy. 
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Lewis A. Pick, Well-known Army Corps 





of Engineers Officer, to Retire 


MAJ. GEN. SAMUEL D. STURGIS, JR., 
APPOINTED NEW CHIEF 







ScHEDULED to arrive from Europe shortly to take over 
the post of Chief of Army Engineers succeeding Lieutenant 
General Lewis A. Pick, who retired on November 30, is 
Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., member of a long- 
famous army family. Son of Major General Samuel D. 
Sturgis, who commanded the 87th Division in World War 
I, and grandson of Brevet Major General Samuel D. Stur- 
gis of Civil War fame, the new Chief brings to his assign- 
ment an outstanding record of experience and achieve- 
ment in all phases of military engineering. 

The 55-year-old General, who is a native of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, began his military career at West Point, like 
his father (Class of 1884) and his grandfather (Class of 
1847) before him. With his own graduation on June 12, 
1918, he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers. 

In 1922 he became an instructor at the U. S. Military 
Academy, where he served for four years in the Depart- 
ment of Engineering. 

After leaving his instructor’s post in October 1926, Gen- 
eral Sturgis was assigned to the Philippines where he 
served with the 14th Engineers. During this period, in 
addition to participating in various strategical studies 
throughout the Philippine Archipelago, he assisted in the 
mapping of the island of Luzon and in the initial work 
on the defenses of Bataan. All of this experience was to 
prove invaluable when he assisted with plans for the re- 
conquest of the islands from the Japanese nearly eighteen 














Gen. Sturgis 









years later as Chief Engineer of the Sixth Army, for whid 
post his services were requested by General Walter Krueg; 
during the early days of World War II. 

Stationed, therefore, in Australia during the great, 
part of the War, he was in charge of all airbases, port, an 
Army construction in 22 amphibious operations fro 
Australia to Japan. 

General Sturgis’ engineering experience within tk 
United States has been equally as varied. While stationg 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, he pioneered in obtaining the fir 
mechanized equipment for an Engineer troop unit of tl 
Army. The provision of bulldozers, diesel shovels, ai 
compressors, and other modern construction equipmel 
for the Engineers of World War II was a direct outgrow 
of the General’s efforts. 

He liquidated the controversial Passamaquoddy Tid 
Power Development, when that project’s funds were tran 
ferred in the 1930’s. He has participated in flood contr 
work on both the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. In the li 
ter instance, he was assigned as District Engineer at Vid 
burg, Mississippi, during the early 1940's when that are 
greatest flood control project and nearly two million dé 
lars worth of military construction were both under way 


























Perry Urges Chapters 
To Begin Work on 
Engineers’ Week Now 


Richard F. Ford Succeeds A. F. Beck 
As NSPE’s Office Manager 


The appointment of Richard F. Ford as Office Manager of NSPE’s national 
headquarters in Washington has been announced by Executive Director Paul 
H. Robbins. 

Mr. Ford, who most recently has been the office manager of a Washington 
court reporting firm, has a record of extensive experience in management and 
personnel training and administra- 
tion. Before coming to Washington, 


“National Engineers’ Week is onl 
about two months away, and thati 
not much time to prepare for a maj 
program,” W. E. Perry, P.E., Chai 
man, National Engineers’ Committe 
some reminded States and Chapters th 
week, 


he was Personnel Manager of Fron- 
tier Linen Supply, Inc., in Buffalo, 
New York. In addition, he has been 
with the Bryant & Stratton Business 
Institute in Buffalo and has served as 
both a training officer and supervisor 
with the VA in that city. He has also 
been associated with the Buffalo pub- 
lic schools as an instructor in business 
subjects and as a director of guidance. 
From 1941 to 1943, he served with 
the Army, being stationed at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground in Mary- 


land. 















Mr. Ford is a graduate of the 
Plattsburg Normal School, Pattsburg, 
N. Y., and the University of Buffalo. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, a 
national honorary educational frater- 
nity, as well as various other profes- 
sional organizations. He is married 
and has two sons. 

At NSPE headquarters, Mr. Ford 
succeeds Arthur F. Beck who has re- 
cently resigned as Office Manager to 
go into business for himself. Mr. 
Beck came to the Society in 1949, 





It was pointed out that radio show 
(see opposite page) and other prom 
tional materials should be order 
from National Headquarters now! 
avoid the last-minute rush. Also, plat 
should be underway now to obtain 
cooperation of local business m 
city officials, and others to insufe 
successful observance. 

A few 10”x10” posters of 4 
Engineers’ Week seal, and stickers {i 
envelopes, etc., are still available frm 
Headquarters, Perry said. 
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Having Engineers’ Week Radio Troubles? 


HERE’S HOW TO SOLVE THEM IN A HURRY! 


Radio offers you your No. 1 means of reaching great masses of people 


with your Engineers’ Week message—DON’T FAIL TO MAKE ALL 
POSSIBLE USE OF IT THIS YEAR. But, you say, radio shows take a 


lot of time to prepare and cost a lot of money. Not so if you use the 


COUPON BELOW TO ORDER THEM DIRECTLY FROM NSPE. 


These Professionally Written and Produced Shows Are Available to You! 


1. 15-MINUTE RADIO SHOW ON TAPE 


This radio show features NSPE members GENERAL 
BREHON B. SOMERVELL, World War II leader, and 
now President, The Koppers Company; NSPE’s First 
President and eminent bridge engineer, DAVID B. 
STEINMAN; and CHARLES M. NOBLE, outstanding 
highway engineer and Chief Engineer, New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority. Short talks by these three men 
are woven together by dramatic continuity portraying 
the engineer’s contribution to our lives. The show is 
complete, already on tape. IT IS GUARANTEED OF 
THE HIGHEST BROADCAST QUALITY. GET 


Sirs: 


Mail Coupon 
Now for (money order 


Your Radio 


Material 


eee eeeneee 


eeeeeeee 


SOPH EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HEHE EEE OEE 


YOURS NOW. The cost is only $6.00 for the tape. 


2. TWO RADIO SCRIPTS OFFERED 


Would you like to use local talent to put on your own 
radio* show? NSPE offers two fifteen-minute scripts 
to help you. Provided without cost to you, one script 
is entitled “The Dream Builder” and uses Washington’s 
days as an engineer as its theme. The other, “The Leap 
in the Dark,” is the dramatic story of the Roeblings— 
builders of the Brooklyn Bridge. BOTH FREE, BOTH 
DELIGHTFUL STORIES—ORDER YOURS NOW. 


*Could be used for live TV production also. 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Rush me the radio shows indicated below. | enclose a (check ............ ) 


[_] 15-Minute Radio Show on Tape. Price $6.00 per tape. 
[] 15-Minute Radio Script "The Dream Builder." Free. 


[_] 15-Minute Radio Script “Leap in the Dark."' Free. 


COOH HHH EEE EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EHH EHH EEE HERO HEHE EEE EEE 


COPTER ESET HEHEHE SESE SHEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE BEES 
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The election is history. The 
dust of battle is beginning to set- 
tle and the excitement of the 
campaign is lost in sober thought 
of the future. Because all right- 
thinking Americans, regardless 
of party affiliation, feel a respon- 
sibility for what is ahead, we 
think that the following from the 
New York Chapter, New York 
SSPE’s November news bulletin 
is as appropriate now as it was 
when written before November 4. 
For its great post-election value, 
we reprint it here. 

— 
"Puere surely can be little need to 
remind the members of this or- 
ganization that November 4th is near, 
and that each of us should arrange 
his affairs so that there can be noth- 
ing to prevent his voting 

This is a grave responsibility as 
citizens—not peculiarly a duty as 
Engineers. We should also do all that 
we can to see to it that every voter we 
know casts his ballot. As good citi- 
zens, we want every elibigle person 
to vote—regardless of his political 
convictions. 

Our Professional Engineering So- 
ciety is not a political organization, 
and it cannot afford to give reason 
for being so regarded. As an organi- 
zation, we are not opposed to either 
political party; and as an organiza- 
tion, we cannot afford to identify our- 
selves with particular non-engineer- 
ing social policies—however strongly 
we individually may feel. If we do so, 
we shall embarrass our important 
standing as objective advisors on the 
engineering aspects of social policies, 
we will limit our growth, and we will 
make impossible the ultimate attain- 
ment of our goal to establish Engi- 
neering as a Profession, universally 
respected for its objectivity and com- 
petence. 

The problems facing the Free World 
in the long hard years ahead can be 
solved only by cool heads. Rancor 
and bitterness left over after the heat 
of the present campaign can terribly 
hinder America in stopping Soviet 
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POSTSCRIPTS 





Imperialism, and in showing that 
science, engineering and free enter- 
prise can indeed provide the founda- 
tion of a stable free society. 

We know, when we think coolly— 
from experiences in engineering, 
which after all provides relatively 
simple techniques of analysis—that 
equally intelligent and equally moral 
people very often arrive legitimately 
at very different conclusions about 
complicated problems. 


WV E Engineers must participate con- 

structively in the coming years 
—regardless of which party wins. The 
real battle with Communism will be 
an economic battle. Engineers par- 
ticularly must help other nations to 
achieve social and economic progress 
rapidly and efficiently. 

We know that there can be no one 
right decision; ‘that there are choices 
to be made among many posible de- 
cisions, and there can be—at the time 
at least—no real certainty that the 
best choice has been made. 

Thus, in these rapidly changing 
times, it is essential that we all be 
flexible and tolerant. 

America needs, and will always 
need, frank and full discussion of the 
major aspects of our national prob- 
lems—discussion which will not only 
make clear the reasons for our honest 
differences; but also make clear our 
areas of agreement—so that together 
we can arrive at honorable compro- 
mise, through which we can be as- 
sured of an effectively functioning 
government. 

Let’s leave bitterness and distrust 
of difference to the ignorant. Even- 
tually perhaps we can help even them 
to forsake such divisive attitudes. 

—PpP— 

This seems to be New York’s 
month in —PP—, for what fol- 
lows is an excellent short article 
sent to us from Burton E. Ander- 
son, P.E., of that state society. 
Engineer Anderson reports that 
the piece is by T. C. Wescott, P.E., 
of the NYSSPE. He says that 
“the publication of this article 


will expand the horizon of may 


of our members, and may give, 
few an inspiration.” Incidentally 
Engineer Wescott is President 
Ebasco Services, Inc. The story 


is reprinted from The Story of 
Our Time, 1952, by permission 
of the publishers, The Grolie 
Society, Inc., New York. 


@urs is the Age of the Specialig 
He may be found in the arts, medi. 
cine, science—indeed in all fields of 
human endeavor. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that business, the economic 
backbone of our civilization showlj 
have its various specialists, or busi. 
ness consultants, too. They do fo 
management what the specialist does 
for the good family doctor—treat spe. 
cial “ailments.” 

In times of crisis it is to industry 
that nations look for help. Wars ar 
won and lost by the ability or inabif. 
ty of plants, factories and laboratories 
to supply vital materials. Peacetime 
living is comfortable or uncomfor: 
able for the same reasons. For the 
good of any country, therefore, it 
business capacity must be developed 
to its greatest strength. 

Some businesses are capable of do. 
ing this with their own organization 
and some are not. Most concerns have 
within their ranks experts highly 
skilled in some fields. Few, if any, 
however, find it practical to staff their 
organizations with the variety of spe 
cialists who would be needed to mee 
sudden and infrequent emergencies as 
they arise. From an economic point 
of view, it would be unsound to main 
tain such a large crew on a full-time 
basis. It is more efficient to call in the 
business expert as he is needed. 

The business, or management, con 
sultant of today differs from the efi- 
ciency expert of yesterday in that the 
scope of his activities is much broad 
er. The efficiency expert was con 
cerned mainly with time studies- 
that is, how to get the greatest amount 
of work done in the shortest space d 
time with the least effort. Today’ 
consultant is concerned with the larg 
er problems of human relations. He 
must consider the needs of the em 
ployer, the employee and the com 
munity as a whole. 

When the business consultant 
called in, he brings with him tech 
niques that have been developed ovet 
half a century. He supplies knowledg 
in place of guesswork. Behind him 
are the data supplied by industrial 
engineers, accountants, market-1e 
search analysts and economists. As? 
member of a team he has access ! 
information that no single playt 
could possess. He and his teammalé 
have solved numerous problems 
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>of Many 
Y give 
lentally, 


esident, 


fore, and he comes to the present one 
equipped with wide knowledge and 
experience. He can clearly see the na- 
ture of the problem presented to him 






tory a and, in addition, can foresee the new 
mission | problems that may arise. In solving 
Grolie, the first problem, he will work toward 
the solution of the new ones—or, in- 
deed, forestall their occurrence. 
pecialigt There is a wide variety of reasons 
's, medi. WAY firms call on these experts. In 
fields of @ some instances it is because the or- 
rprising anization is losing money. Is . the 
conom, fault of a particular department ? Of 
1 should Be individual ¢ Or is it the fault of 
or buy. @ the old-fashioned methods _ being 
do for used? Is expansion or retrenchment 
list doe: B necessary? It is up to the consultant 
reat spe to find the answer. 

The consultant is sometimes called 
industry & in to act as a mediator between two 
Vars ar & schools of management-thought about 
inabil. @ the best way to solve a problem. His 
yratories § suggestions are valuable because, in 
eacetime & addition to his wide background of 
comfort § experience, he is able to be imperson- 
For the ®@ al. He is not held down by company 
fore, is tradition or company policy. He can 
veloped speak frankly as an outsider, free 

from worry about losing his job if 
le of do- he treads on the toes of an executive. 
‘izations New governmental or economic 
rns have regulations affect business. They may 


highly § even make its present methods of op- 


if any, eration obsolete. Some management 
aff their concerns, therefore, maintain branch 
of spe offices in national capitals to keep 
to meet track of just such government actions. 
ncies & @ Since a good many industries do busi- 
ic point ness with the government itself, it is 
0 mail = helpful to have experts in this field 
hints to whom they may turn for advice. 
In the 
2 ps Governments themselves, upon oc- 
the & casion, employ consultants. The cap- 
that the @ ital of a South American country, for 
brea example, was planning to revise its 
1s con PUblic-works program. Within the 
udie- ranks of the planners, there was some 
anal dispute about what should be done at 
pace o once and what could be postponed. 
Today’ A firm of experts in New York, at the 
he larg request of this municipal govern- 
ns, Hef © ™ent, sent down finance specialists 
he ett and engineers. They advised that the 
o an projects of immediate importance 
were the construction of airports, 
tant i public markets and housing. In each 
n tech @ © C88¢, they worked out the best loca- 
ad Ove! tion and the most effective method of 
, wledge operation. 
d him An estimate was made of the cost of 
Justrial the program. Since the government 
rket-te intended to borrow part of the neces- 
5, Asé sary funds from private capital in the 
cess [0 United States, the consultants pre- 


player pared their estimate in a form that 
could later be submitted to American 
bankers. Here was a case in which 
experts not only recommended and 
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worked out the government’s course 
of action, but also mediated its dif- 
ferences. 

Other reasons for employing the 
specialist may be to check company 
policies, plans, organization, prod- 
ucts and operations. In doing this, 
the consultant uncovers the weak 
spots, reinforces the strong ones and 
suggests new and fresh ideas. He may 
reorganize a department, install a new 
cost-accounting system, revise the 
plan for control of costs and inven- 
tories and, in general, help to stream- 
line the financial end of the business. 

In production and manufacturing, 
he may even develop new products or 
suggest ways of using by-products 
that were previously discarded as use- 
less. For example, black liquor, a 
waste element of pulp and paper 
mills, was found to be useful in mak- 
ing alcohol and as a fuel for steam 
boilers. 

The consultant may improve em- 
ployee morale through pension plans 
and better union relations. Produc- 
tion and sales are often increased by 
his introduction of incentive wage 
plans, bonuses or other rewards be- 
ing offered to individuals or depart- 
ments that exceed their normal quota. 
His job-rating and evaluation provide 
a stimulus to workers who have be- 
come discouraged by the thought that 
their past efforts were unappreciated. 
The introduction of employee train- 
ing programs frequently results in 
raising the level of efficiency in all 
departments. 


Mianacement-consuttine firms 
choose their personnel with great care. 
Since the consultant’s assignment as 





Indiana Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, December 5, 
6. Gary Hotel, Gary, Indiana. 

Idaho Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, January 16, 17. 
Hotel Boise, Boise, Idaho. 

Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, January 21, 24, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Oklahoma Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, February 6, 
7. Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Alabama Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, February 22- 
28, (Engineers’ Week), Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Minnesota Society of Professional En- 
ineers—Annual Meeting, February 25, 

. Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











a trouble shooter may take him to 
Iceland or Suez or India, he must be 
adaptable. If it would upset him 
greatly to make the transition from 
automobile to dog sled as his means 
of travel, he is not the man for the 
job. He may find himself after sun- 
down donning a screened helmet and 
mosquito boots. If he looks forward 
to long evenings with his pipe and 
slippers, he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. His life will probably be rigor- 
ous and strenuous; undoubtedly he 
will not stay in any one place for 
very long. But he will not be bored. 
The life of a management consultant, 
whatever else it may be, is never 
monotonous. 

Management consultants, like air 
lines, have made the world smaller. A 
single United States firm, which pro- 
vides services to a large number of 
American business enterprises, also 
operates on four of the continents. It 
is assisting in developing power re- 
sources in Greece, Japan and Thai- 


land. 

While working on this project in 
Greece, the business experts found 
that there were large resources of 
lignite, a mineral that can be used as 
fuel. When the five power plants they 
had recommended were being de- 
signed, the consultants took this fact 
into consideration. As a result, the 
steam plants are designed to burn 
lignite as fuel. 


In India, the firm helped solve the 
newsprint problem. When an Indian 
company decided to produce news- 
print, it called in experts who decided 
that bamboo and salai would make 
a satisfactory pulp. Because of its 
twisted shape, salai was useless as 
lumber. Here was an opportunity to 
put it to work. It was found that 
a proper blend of the two pulps could 
be used to make paper. India could, 
therefore, build its own, mills and end 
the strain on its economy caused by 
necessary purchases of newsprint. The 
experts were hired to design and 
supervise the construction of India’s 
first newsprint mill. 


Iv Bombay, India, a transit bottle- 
neck was straightened out. The con- 
sulting firm in 1948 bought, for Bom- 
bay, trolley cars that had been “re- 
tired” in New York. The major prob- 
lem was unloading them in India 
without damaging them. To make 
this possible, pictures, both still and 
motion, were taken at the time of 
loading in New York. These were 
sent to India and the native dock 
superintendents studied them care- 
fully. By reversing the loading proc- 
ess, they were able to unload them 


(Continued on page 31) 
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With Our Members... 


Variety Builds Membership Interest 





Kings County Chapter Offers Program 
Of Lectures And Inspection Tours 


The Kings County Chapter of the New York State Society has swung into high 
gear with a varied program of lectures and plant tours that is building up 
an energetic interest among all members. 

Lectures by Dr. Jess Harrison Davis, President of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and by the Rev. J. Joseph Lynch, Seismologist, Associate Professor of 


Physics, and Director of the Observa- 
tory at Fordham University, have al- 
ready proved big drawing cards for 


two recent meetings. Dr. Evans, who- 


has had a practical professional career 
in addition to his activities in the edu- 
cational field, spoke on Engineering 
Education at the chapter's opening 
session. Father Lynch’s address on the 
always interesting and mysterious 
subject of Earthquakes was a high- 
light of the November meeting. 

Members of the chapter have also 
recently been guests of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
for an inspection tour of its Long 
Lines Department in New York City 
and are looking forward to a similar 
tour of the Schaefer Brewing Com- 
pany in Brooklyn early in December. 

Tours planned for later in the 1952- 
1953 season will include visits to 
Macy’s Testing Bureau, the U. N. 
Headquarters, the S. & S. Corrugated 
Paper Machinery Company in Brook- 
lyn, and the Brookhaven Laboratory. In 
addition, at future meetings there will 
be lectures on The Art of Leadership, 
Professional Problems of Architects 
and Engineers, and Brooklyn’s Prob- 
lems, plus a symposium on Fees and 
Salaries. 

Also anticipated as an outstanding 
chapter social event is the annual 
Christmas party to be held on Decem- 
ber 18. 


Civic-Minded Engineers 


Three members of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Society 
deserve congratulations on recent ap- 
pointments. William F. Lotz, Jr., has 
been named by Governor Fine to the 
Committee to Revise Pennsylvania 
Building Laws and _ Regulations. 
Thomas E. Bruder, past president of 
the Society, has been appointed by 
Mayor Clark to the Committee to 
Study Office Space Requirements of 
the City Government. And Chapter 
Vice President Edwin Elliot has been 
elected to the presidency of the Board 
of Trustees of the College Settlement 


of Philadelphia. 











Peter J. Kranenburg 


N. Y. Chapter Veep 
Moves Up 


Peter J. Kranenburg (above), vice 
president of the New York Chapter of 
the New York State Society, has been 
promoted from the position of Chief 
Electrical Engineer to Director of En- 
gineering of Devenco, Inc., New York 
technical consultants and designers. 
Mr. Kranenburg, who lives in Tenafly, 
New Jersey, has also served as chair- 
man of the New York Chapter’s edu- 
cational committee and business man- 
ager of the State Society’s publication. 

Succeeding him as Chief Electrical 
Engineer, will be James M. Mcklwee 
of Glen Cove, L. I., also a New York 


NSPE member. 


Reading Chapter 
Hears Folklore Talk 


Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, Director 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore 
Center of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, was guest lecturer at a November 
dinner meeting of the Reading Chap- 
ter of the Pennsylvania Society. The 
meeting was attended by both mem- 
bers and their wives. The subject of 
Dr. Shoemaker’s lecture was Folklor- 
ist’s Paradise. 





Central Arizona Hea; 
Insurance Lecture 


Insurance—always a vital and jp. 
teresting topic—was the subject of 
lecture given before the members of 
the Central Arizona Chapter of th 
Arizona Society at a recent meeting 
The speaker was Robert Wallace 
President of the National Life anj 
Casualty Company and a member of 
the Arizona State Senate. He deal 
primarily with the organization and 
operations of insurance companie. 
stressing how state laws safeguard the 
public and its investment in insurance, 
A question-and-answer period gaye 
those present a chance to explore any 
specific insurance angles in which they 
were interested quite thoroughly, — 


Political Scientis 
Lectures At Knoxville 


Dr. Lee S. Greene, head of the 
Political Science Department of the 
University of Tennessee, spoke on the 
subject of a Metropolitan Survey of 
Nashville at a recent Engineers’ meet. 
ing in Knoxville. The lecture topic 
was of particular interest to the Knox. 
ville members of the Tennessee society 
because there has been some discus 
sion of the Knoxville City Planning 
Commission undertaking a_ similar 
survey in that city. The meeting at 
which Dr. Greene spoke was open to 
both members and their wives. 


Indiana’s Lake County 
Chapter Meets 


At a November 12 dinner meeting 
at the Marshall House in Gary, In 
diana, members of the Calumet Chap. 
ter of the Indiana Society heard 
Joseph F. Wysong deliver a talk on 
The Lake County Port Authority. Mr. 
Wysong has been the leader of a group 
working out pre-legislative details for 
the suggestion that the Calumet area, 
including all of Lake County, integrate 
its common problems of transporte 
tion under one organization. The 
meeting was open to all interested 
local citizens as well as to the engineer 
members of the Lake County Chapter. 


Statistical Lecture 


Dr. David Frazier, statistical chem 
ist with Standard Oil of Ohio, was 
the guest lecturer at the November 
meeting of the Lorain County Chap 
ter of the Ohio Society, held in the 
Hotel Antlers, Lorain, on November 
12. The subject of his interesting 
talk was Statistically Designed bx 
periments in Engineering. 
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Robbins Tours 


California 


NSPE Executive Director Paul H. 
Robbins has recently completed a tour 
of California during which he ad- 
dressed meetings of the various chap- 
ters of the California Society. 

Mr. Robbins’ message to the west 
coast chapters was comprised of a sur- 
vey of the major accomplishments of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers since its establishment in 
1934, a report on current activities 
with emphasis of work being done in 
the legislative field, and a review of 
some of the plans for the future. He 
was particularly emphatic in crediting 
the remarkable and rapid growth of 
the Society to the “grass roots” char- 
acter of its organizational set-up 
which gives each individual engineer 
a clear voice in plans and policies. 


Earthquake Lecture 
In Los Angeles 


A very timely address on a subject 
of great local interest and concern was 
delivered at the November meeting of 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the Cali- 
fornia Society when Dr. Charles F. 
Richter lectured on the recent destruc- 
tive earthquakes in California. He also 
explained and discussed seismological 
recordings during the course of his 


talk. 


Dr. Richter’s lecture, given at the 
Mayan Hotel in Los Angeles, was pre- 
ceded by a dinner attended by both 
members of the chapter and the 
Ladies Auxiliary. 


Two Projects In 
San Jacinto 


The San Jacinto Chapter of the 
Texas Society is making a dual appeal 
to its membership for the support of 
its two most important projects for 
the coming months. The first project 
is the selection of the best possible 
man for the “Engineer of the Year” 
Award which will be presented at the 
chapter’s banquet at Houston’s Sham- 
rock Hotel late in February. The ban- 
quet will represent the climax of Na- 
tional Engineers’ Week activities for 
the chapter; so members have been 
urged to think the matter over serious- 
y and present early nominations to 
Mr. Brant Rawson and his selection 
committee. 


San Jacinto members are also being 
asked to contribute to a publicity cam- 
paign which is being planned in con- 
nection with Engineers’ Week in order 
to give it the most comprehensive cov- 
erage possible. 
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| James Q. DuPont Speaks in Toledo | 





James Q. DuPont (second from right, above) was guest speaker at a recent 
gathering of the Toledo Technical Council, hosted by the Toledo Chapter of the 
Ohio Society. The importance of creative thinking in the battle against com- 


munistic and other similar ideas was stressed by 


Mr. DuPont, who is a great, great 


grandson of one of the founders of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company of Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 


Others in the photo (left to right) are: Ralph J. Nopper, President of the 
Toledo Technical Council; J. D. Lippman, president of the Textileather Corpora- 
tion of Toledo, who introduced the speaker; and Alfred H. Samborn, president 
of the Toledo Society of Professional Engineers. 


San Joaquin Members 
See Steel Movie 


At a recent meeting of the San Joa- 
quin Chapter of the California So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, the 
members and their guests were treated 
to a twenty-minute movie on The 
Story of Stainless Steel, always a 
subject for engineering interest. 


Rockford, Ill., Chapter 
Sponsors Dearborn 
Chemical Program 


A group of speakers from the Dear- 
born Chemical Company gave a se- 
ries of interesting and _ instructive 
talks before a recent meeting of the 
Rockford Chapter of the Illinois So- 
ciety. Introduced by Mr. J. P. Byrnes, 
Dearborn’s area representative, the 
speakers included Mr. C. B. Smith, as- 
sistant manager, Pipe Line Division; 
Mr. J. G. Surdick. assistant manager, 
No-Ox-Id Sales; Mr. C. S. Silsbee, 
Technical Sales; Mr. E. M. Welch, 
manager, Water Treating Sales; and 
Mr. Anderson of the Advertising De- 
partment. 

In addition to the short lectures, a 
movie illustrating the various process- 
es followed by the Dearborn Chemi- 
cal Company in coating and 
wrapping pipe was shown. After the 
conclusion of the program a Smorgas- 
bord was served. 


Boeing Hangar Tour 
For Wichita Engineers 


After a short business meeting and 
luncheon recently at the Wichita 
Municipal Airport's Dobbs House, 
members of the Wichita SPE were 
escorted on an inspection tour of the 
new Boeing Flight Hangar. This was 
the first public showing of the new 
hangar, which incorporates many fea- 
tures of interest to engineers, and the 
manufacturers whose products were 
used in its construction were on hand 
to answer questions. 


Alabama Society Holds 
Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of 
the Alabama Society of Professional 
Engineers was held recently at the 
Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham. The 
meeting, at which various reports 
were read and new plans and resolu- 
tions were debated, was presided over 
by President Wallace J. McRoy. 


Job Lecture 
For Niagara 


Members of the Niagara County 
Chapter of the New York State So- 
ciety and their guests heard George 
Klock lecture on The Young Engineer 
and His Job at a dinner meeting on 
November 11. Mr. Klock is Chief of 
Personnel in Operations with Bell Air- 
craft. 
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Missouri Annual Meeting 





Members, Setting Attendance Record, 
Hear Lectures, Panel Discussions 


A record attendance of both engineers and their wives marked the two-day 
Annual Meeting of the Missouri Society of Professional Engineers, held in 
Jefferson City on October 31 and November 1. 

Dividing their time between straight lectures and forum discussions, the mem- 
bers first heard Dr. Curtis L. Wilson, Dean of the Missouri School of Mines and 


Metallurgy, speak on Non-Financial 
Incentives in Engineering. Then, at 
the Friday luncheon, Dr. Jay William 
Hudson, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Missouri, lectured 
on Democracy and the Man of 4Af- 
fairs. 

Two panel discussions highlighted 
the fizst aiternoon’s schedule. The 
topics considered were Recognition of 
the Professional Engineer-Employee 
and The Engineer-In-T raining — His 
Status and His Problems. Dean Huber 
O. Croft of the School of Engineering 
at Missouri acted as moderator for the 
first panel on Recognition. Also par- 
ticipating in the discussion were N. 
T. Veatch, Kansas City; Stanley 
Stokes, St. Louis; W. S. Lowe, Mex- 
ico, and P. H. Daniells, Jefferson City. 
Members of the second panel included 
R. E. Flint, St. Louis, who acted as 
moderator; J. Kent Roberts, Rolla; 
Robert G. French, Kansas City, and 
Edward O. Blakeley, Jr., St. Joseph. 
At the second discussion a paper sub- 
mitted by John T. Heard, Jr., of St. 
Louis was also read. Mr. Heard was 
unable to be present in person. 

At the Society’s Annual Dinner on 
Friday evening an address was given 
by Roberto de la Rosa, Cultural Agent 
for the Mexican Government. After 
this, President C. M. Lytle announced 
the election of the following officers 
and directors-at-large: Garvin H. Dy- 
er, Independence, President; J. 
W. Hubler, St. Louis, First Vice 
President; H. J. Bruegging, Jefferson 
City, Second Vice President; D. L. 
Robinson, Jefferson City, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Huber O. Croft, Columbia. 
Director - at- Large; and Wm. M. 
Spann, Kansas City, Director-at- 
Large. 

On Saturday morning, the first fea- 
ture of the program was the address 
on various types of government by 
Mr. F. Gano Chance, president of A. 
B. Chance Company. A. L. McCawley, 
Senator, Missouri Registration Board 

for Architects and Professional Engi- 
neers, also spoke on professional regis- 
tration and professional progress. A 
General Motors demonstration team 


provided an interesting and instruc- - 


tive exhibit on the generation, con- 
trol, and direction of heat, light and 
electricity. 








Westchester County 
Questionnaire 


In order to give its members a 
chance to help in program planning, 
the Westchester County Chapter of the 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers has been distrib- 
uting a mimeographed questionnaire 
through which they can express their 
opinions. They are asked whether they 
would prefer to hear more or fewer 
technical papers read at meetings, 
whether or not they like panel dis- 
cussions, to what degree meetings 
should provide opportunity for mem- 
ber participation, and whether or not 
more movies should be featured. They 
are also asked to suggest topics for 
discussion. 

A. L. Carroll, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. is conducting the 
survey. 


New Jersey Convention 
Chairman Named 


Col. Glenn S. Reeves of Hasbrouck 
Heights, a member of the Bergen 
Chapter of the New Jersey Society, 
has accepted the general chairman- 
ship of the 1953 Annual Convention 
and Exhibition. Although the Conven- 
tion is not scheduled until April 17 
and 18, plans are already well under 
way and the various committee chair- 
men have been appointed. The Bergen 
Chapter will be functioning as host for 
the Convention which will be open to 
all professional engineers affiliated 
with the New Jersey Society. 





The Saturday luncheon meeting 
was addressed by National President 
John D. Coleman, who spoke on the 
progress in science and engineering 
and the value of technical societies. 

Following the luncheon, the annual 
business meeting was held. A special 
committee was appointed to study the 
advisability of supporting state legis- 
lation to provide a Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Code and a State Board 
for enforcing it. 








With the Ladies 


By MRS. WILLIAM FELL 
Chairman, NSPE Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Committee 


Mrs. Donald R. Stoneman of th 
Los Angeles Chapter Auxiliary, Ca}, 
fornia SPE, has accepted the post gf 
vice-chairman of the NSPE Ladig 
Advisory Committee for the Westen 
Area, which covers Arizona, (Cal, 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, an 
Washington. 

The Los Angeles “WOES,” wh 
have been functioning for more tha 
two years, have monthly dinne 
meetings with the engineers, afte 
which they adjourn for their ow 
meeting and program. Mrs. Kennet 
Harrington is president of the grow 

Another active Western Auxiliay 
is that affiliated with the Bay Ar 
Chapter in San Francisco. The ladig 
assist chapter members in mailing th 
news bulletin and doing other clerical 
work. Mrs. Herman Spaeth is Aw. 
iliary president. 


One of the most notable events was 


the style show and dance sponsored § 


by the brand new Auxiliary of th 
Franklin County Chapter of the Ohio 
SPE. Organized only last May, this 
group now has 128 members and has 
embarked on a series of monthly 
meetings with such interesting pro- 
gram subjects scheduled as The Ro. 
mance of Old Jewelry, New Fibers 
and Fabrics, Rackets: Are We. 
Party to Them? and Danish Woma 
—Wife, Mother, and Homemaker. 
President of this Auxiliary is Mr. 


C. E. Bischoff of Columbus. 


The Mahoning Valley Auxiliary, 
also of the Ohio Society, has recently 
sponsored a lecture on “A-bomb” a 
tacks. Incidentally, the picture of this 
group’s committee chairmen which 
appeared in the November AMERICA’ 
ENGINEER was inadvertently captioned 
with a reference to Pennsylvania 
rather than Ohio SPE affiliation, for 
which we apologize. 








In Pittsburgh, a full 1952-53 social 
schedule for Chapter and Auxiliary 
members is developing under the é 
rection of Mrs. Glen M. Comstock 
Auxiliary President, and Mrs. William 
J. Parish, Program Chairman. 

Two buffet supper dances have al 
ready been held under the Auxiliary 
auspices at the Sheraton Hotel i 
Pittsburgh, the second being built 
around the theme of a Thanksgivili 
Harvest Festival. In addition, there 
have also been several luncheon met 
ings for the ladies alone. 
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Hartford Chapter Elects 


The Hartford County Chapter of 
the Connecticut Society has elected 
the following members to office for the 
new year: A. B. Onderdonk, presi- 
dent; J. Coel, first vice-president; Carl 
E. Wilsberg, second vice-president; P. 
Keene, secretary; J. P. Legnos, treas- 
yrer; and C. G. Marchant, state repre- 
gntative. F. S. Dubin and H. N. 
Loomis have also been named to the 
Board of Directors. 


Student Affiliates? 


Engineer-educator J. W. Graham 
briefly reviewed the pros and cons of 
student affiliate groups in a recent is- 
sue of The Pittsburgh Engineer, of- 
ficial organ of the Pittsburgh chapter 
of the Pennsylvania Society. Another 
student organization is not always the 
answer to promoting professional in- 
terest, Mr. Graham feels. He considers 
it a better idea to approach the stu- 
dent engineer “through indirection” 
and suggest that the best thing to con- 
centrate on is getting more engineer- 
ing teachers into already-established 
professional chapters. 


Drawing Board 
Opponents Draw 
Rebuttal 


The Bulletin of the East Bay Chap- 
ter of the California Society has re- 
cently offered a very cogent editorial 
response to the engineer who thought- 
lessly objects to work on the drawing 
board. “What other means,” the Bulle- 
tin asks, “has the engineer to give di- 
rections to a layman?” 

“Working on the board—making a 
drawing,” it points out, “is the only 
possible way of putting your exact 
ideas on record. A drawing is the 
quickest, most concise method of ex- 
pressing yourself. A good drawing is 
complete, needing no further explana- 
tion. It says ‘Do it this way,’ leaving 
nothing to anyone else’s imagination. 
It is the Engineer’s language. The 
clarity and completeness of the in- 
structions are an indication of the size 
of the engineer’s vocabulary.” 


Anniversary Dinner 


An always-popular social event 
with the members of the Westchester 
Chapter of the New York State Society 
Was repeated on November 10, when 
the Chapter held its Twenty-fourth 
Anniversary Dinner at the Glen Island 

asino in New Rochelle. 
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At Meeting in Madison 





Pictured (left to right, above) at a recent joint meeting in Madison, Wis., of 
the Wisconsin Society of Professional Engineers and the American Society of 
Civil Engineers are C. R. Holdampf, president of the ASCE Wisconsin Section; 
Adolph J. Ackerman, the featured speaker; and L. J. Busby, president of WSPE’s 


Southwest Chapter. 


Brazilian Projects 


Described 


Highlight of a recent joint meeting 
in Madison of the Wisconsin Society 
of Professional Engineers and_ the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
was the address delivered by Adolph 
J. Ackerman. Mr. Ackerman, a Madi- 
son resident and an engineer of inter- 
national reputation, paid tribute to the 
accomplishments of Azra W. J. Bill- 
ings who planned and developed the 
hydroelectric generating and _ trans- 
mission systems in Brazil, particular- 
ly in the Sao Paulo and Rio De Ja- 
neiro areas. The hydroelectric plants, 
which Engineer Billings developed 
through maximum efficient use of the 
terrain and hydrological phenomena, 
are rated among the world’s largest, 
the lecturer said. 


Military Engineers, 
Pittsburgh Group Meet 


The Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania SPE and the Society of 
American Military Engineers held a 
combined meeting late in November 
at the Greater Pittsburgh Airport to 
hear John B. Sweeney, Director of 
Allegheny County’s Department of 
Aviation, speak. 

A further highlight of the meeting 
was a tour of the airport conducted by 
the various consultants who assisted 
in its construction. Among them 
were Pittsburgh Chapter members 
James Paul Warner, who designed the 
electrical installations; Theodore F. 
Rockwell, who designed the heating 
and ventilating equipment; Elwood 
Tower, who worked out the mechani- 
cal installations; and Leland W. Cook, 
who did the structural design. 


Robbins Visit Awaited 
In Massachusetts 


Members of the North Shore Chap- 
ter of the Massachusetts Society are 
looking forward to a visit by Paul H. 
Robbins, the executive director of 
NSPE, for their December meeting 
at which he will discuss the question 
of The Engineer and His Relation to 
National Affairs. 

The chapter recently convened to 
hear another timely and pertinent lec- 
ture on the Massachusetts highway 
development program delivered by 
P. H. Kitfield, Chief Engineer of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 


Works. 


Galveston County 
Hears Judge 


Members of the Galveston County 
Chapter of the Texas Society and 
their guests recently heard Judge 
Charles G. Dibrell deliver an address 
on the Constitution at a well-attended 
dinner meeting. This was a repeat- 
performance for Judge Dibrell, as 
last January he gave the main ad- 
dress at the State Banquet. The title 
of his earlier lecture was The Time 
is Now. 


Colorado Engineers 
Hear Legal Advice 


At a recent meeting of the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Colorado, Mr. 
Al. Zarlengo addressed the members 
and their guests on the subject of 
contracts. The elements of a contract, 
what constitutes an offer and an ac- 
ceptance, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of mechanics’ liens 
were among the points covered in 
Mr. Zarlengo’s lecture. 
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Employment Plus 





Pennsylvania Society Bulietin Offers 
Rules For Part-Time Consulting 


A recent issue of the Pennsylvania Society’s Headquarters Bulletin reviewed 
the thorny problem, so frequently argued pro and con, of the employed engi- 
neer who wants to branch out by doing some consulting work on the side and 
came up with a pretty sound set of rules to govern such activity. 

Taking the view that such side-line work is quite ethical, provided that certain 


well-defined standards are observed, 
the bulletin points out that the em- 
ployed engineer “should not use his 
employer's facilities without his 
knowledge and consent. He should be 
sure that he is fully qualified, knows 
all the rules and regulations applying 
to the work, and can write clear speci- 
fications and draw good plans that are 
comparable with those drawn by good 
architects. Poorly drawn plans or 
sketchy specifications are bound to 
bring discredit to the profession.” 
Furthermore, the charges made by 
the part-time consultant for this extra 
work should be in line with the recom- 
mended pricing schedule, the bulletin 
emphasizes, commenting that “Even- 
tually he (the consultant) will have to 
maintain an office with all the attend- 
ant overhead costs; and, unless he has 
been charging fees which take care of 
such costs, he will have trouble in ex- 
plaining why he must then double his 
charges. In the meantime, his ‘cheap’ 
rates are unfair to other engineers.” 


D. C. Engineers 
Aid Civil Defense 


The District of Columbia Society 
of Engineers, which has been coop- 
erating with other local organizations 
in a civil defense survey of metro- 
politan Washington, was one of the 
first to file its completed report with 
the District Civil Defense Agency. 
Members of the local group who as- 
sisted in the survey were Engineers 
Saul Cooper, E. T. Hughes, R. C. 
Krack, W. H. McCartha, Charles E. 
Moore, Jr., F. Hunter Neisen, Carl 
Olsen, J. V. Owens, Arthur A. Wood- 
ward, and Herbert Mannuccia. 


Review Course 
In Detroit 


A refresher course for Detroit en- 
gineers planning to take the Michigan 
state registration examination was or- 
ganized this fall under the direction 
of Professor John Uicker of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. The classes, taught 
by several U. of D. instructors, were 
held in the Engineering Building on 
the University campus. 








Albany County Studies 
Microwave System 


One of the most interesting lec- 
tures ever featured at a Society meet- 
ing was that recently delivered be- 
fore the Albany County group by 
Mr. Howard W. Davenport, Public 
Relations Assistant in the Albany Of- 
fice of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. To illustrate his address on the 
Highwaves of Communication, Mr. 
Davenport used small-scale replicas 
of the transmitter-receiver stations 
which are now operating between 
the East and West coasts of the coun- 
try by means of a microwave relay 
system. This super-high frequency 
system, he reported, is designed to 
carry both television network pro- 
grams and hundreds of simultaneous 
long-distance calls. The demonstra- 
tion included the actual transmission 
of speech over a microwave beam. 

Following the lecture and demon- 
stration, presented at Panetta’s Res- 
taurant in Menands, a buffet supper 
was served to the Albany County 
Chapter members and their guests. 


Cleveland Society 
Hails New Registrants 


At its November meeting, held at 
the Little Theatre of the Public Audi- 
torium, the Cleveland Society wit- 
nessed the presentation of certificates 
to nearly 300 new registered engi- 
neers who have recently passed the 
Ohio State Examination. Walter 
Graff, chairman of the Ohio State 
Registration Board, distributed the 
certificates. 

Main speaker at the event was Col. 
Charles P. Smith, the executive sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Turnpike 
Commission and vice-president of the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. His address was concerned 
with the new Ohio Turnpike now un- 
der construction. 

The next big event to claim the at- 
tention of Cleveland Society mem- 
bers will be the first annual dance 
planned for early in December. 























Emery B. Kerekes 


Named To New Job} 


Emery B. Kerekes (above), a mem. 
ber of the New Jersey Society of Pro. 
fessional Engineers, has recently been 
named assistant to the vice-president 
of Hydropress, Inc., and its subsidi 
ary, The Loewy Construction Com 
pany, Inc. of New York, builders of 
heavy hydraulic machinery and roll 
ing mills. Mr. Kerekes brings to his 
new job a long record of experience 
in management, development, and 
plant operation. 


Insulation Lecture 
At Allentown 


A recent meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Society, held at Walp’s Restaurant in 
Allentown, featured an address by 
Stanley J. Stachelek, Insulation Engi- 
neer with the Technical Product and 
Application Service Division of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpor 
tion. Mr. Stachelek spoke on /ndus 
trial Insulation Practices—Present 
and Future. 

In addition, two other Owens-Com- 
ing representatives, W. E. England 
and Gene Morris, respectively dis 
cussed the commercial application of 
Fiberglas insulation products and 
Fiberglas uses in the textile field. 


Bill Veeck Addresses 
St. Louis Chapter 


Sportsminded members of the St 
Louis Chapter of the Missouri 5x 
ciety recently heard Mr. Bill Veeck, 
owner and president of the St. Louis 
Browns baseball team, give a talk on 
various incidents in his sports & 
reer. Several members of the 5 
Clair County, Illinois, Chapter, 
well as a number of non-members 
from the St. Louis area, were guests 
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Professional Postscripts 


(Continued from page 25) 








ith a minimum of trouble. A New 
orker traveling in India today may 
suddenly become homesick when he 
ees a familiar Third Avenue trolley 
car bearing down on him. 

In the Maracaibo area of Vene- 
mela, the experts were called in to 
assist a petroleum company with its 
expansion plans. As part of the job 
they planned a new city, complete 
with streets and all necessary build- 
ings, that will stand in the midst of 
what is now jungle. It will be built 
to increase efficiency and reduce the 
cost of the company’s operation. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for the solution of any type of prob- 
em. The consultant must, therefore, 
have a rich background of business 















w Job 






; of Pro experience on which to draw, plus the 
tly been ability to improvise methods when 
resident (none of his past experience quite fits 
subsidi. the current situation. 
n Com & The job to which he is assigned 
Iders of may last a week, a month, a year. 
ind roll #This implies the necessity of getting 
s to his Balong with people. He may have the 
perience mind of a genius and a world of ex- 
nt, and Mperience, but if he antagonizes his 
associates, he will be of no help at 
all. This is one of the reasons why 
-cture 4 management background, which im- 


plies a wide knowledge of dealing 


Own F vith people of all types, is stressed in 
Lehigh selecting men for this type of work. 
ylvania Education, to be sure, is not over- 
rant in (looked. The expert must indeed be 
ress by (a specialist in his field, capable of 
n Engi original research where none of the 
uct and available data quite fits the need of 
on of Mmthe case. 

orpor #@ The relationship between the con- 


Indus @ sultants and the companies that em- 
Present @ ploy them is an intimate one. While 
most engagements are on a job basis, 


s-Corm- § many companies have found that the 
ngland relations with their consultants have 
ly dis §@ been so satisfactory and valuable that 
tion of they make continuing arrangements 
s and § with them. By this course, the expert 


Id. becomes familiar with the concern 
that he serves and keep abreast of 
what it is doing. The staff of the 


esses 5 
company, in turn, learns to know and 
upter tru t M . 7 : 
st its consultants. It can call on 
he St. fe them for help at any time and on 
ri So- short notice, without having to wait 
Veeck, @ Until they learn the new details. 


Louis One of the limitations to the ex- 
alk on # Pansion of an industry is sometimes 
ts ca fe the scarcity of man-power of proven 
1e Sh capability, Business-consulting firms 
sr, a8 Eller a means by which these limited 
mbers #@ 'sources of experience can be used 
yuests. (BF 0 their fullest capacity. 
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Prominent Men Give Talks 








Recent Joint Meet of NSPE Board and Va. 
Society Highlighted by Social Events 


In addition to matters of official 
business, the November 6 to 8 joint 
meeting in Richmond of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers and 
the Virginia SPE also offered an en- 
joyable social schedule. Highlights 
of this program included the Thursday 
evening stag smoker in the Jefferson 
Hotel’s Flemish Room, hosted by the 
Richmond Chapter, the Friday and 
Saturday luncheons in the Jefferson’s 
Empire Room, and the Friday eve- 
ning banquet and dance, likewise in 
the Empire Room. The banquet, at 
which NSPE President John D. Cole- 
man served as toastmaster and G. J. 
Risser of E. I. DuPont de Nemours, 
Inc., was guest speaker, was preceded 
by a cocktail party in the Jefferson 
Court sponsored by the Southern 
Lightweight Aggregate Corporation. 
Mr. Risser’s address at the banquet 
was entitled Tomorrow’s Engineer— 
Major League Star or Sand Lot 
Substitute? 

There were also featured speakers 
at each of the joint luncheons. On 
Friday, T. Coleman Andrews spoke 
on the subject, The Kind of Govern- 
ment We Have Is Up To Us, and on 
Saturday Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, 
Dean of the Richmond College of the 





Special Review 
Aids P.E. Candidates 


As a service to local engineers and 
new engineering school graduates, 
the Lorain County Chapter of the 
Ohio Society recently sponsored a re- 
fresher course to assist applicants in 
preparing for the state license ex- 
aminations. Organized and staffed by 
experienced teachers, the course ran 
for six weeks. Subject matter was di- 
vided into two broad sections. The 
first covered fundameentals of gen- 
eral engineering theory, while the 
second was separated into the spe- 
cific branches of engineering. 


Editor Makes 
European Study 


Vincent F. Waters, the editor of 
the Georgia Professional Engineer, 
and a professional engineer himself, 
has recently made an on-the-spot 
study of European pulp and paper 
mill machinery and operations. 


University of Richmond, chose as his 
topic An Economist Looks At The 
Engineering Profession. NSPE South- 
east Region Vice-President N. W. 
Dougherty acted as Toastmaster at 
the Friday luncheon, and VSPE 
President E. W. Farley, Jr., served in 
that capacity on Saturday. Invoca- 
tions at the two luncheons and the 
banquet were given by Dr. Church- 
ill Gibson of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, Rev. P. A. Washington of St. 
Augustine’s Catholic Church, and 
Rev. W. W. Hasty of the River Road 
Baptist Church, respectively. 

The ladies’ program, which in- 
cluded the cocktail party, banquet 
and dance, was supplemented by a trip 
to Williamsburg on Friday, Novem- 
ber 7, and a special luncheon and 
fashion show on Saturday. 








Superintendents & Project 
Managers Training Course 


All instruction by mail. Send today for 
sample lesson and complete details. 


GEO. E. DEATHERAGE & SON 
5 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 

















N.S.P.E. Officers 


President, JOHN D. COLEMAN, P.E. 
Supervisor, Material Utilization 
Frigidaire Division—G M Corp. 
2520 Elsmere Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Vice President, CLARENCE T. SHOCH, P.E. 
Asst. to Vice President, Commercial 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 

901 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


Vice President, DEAN N. W. DOUGHERTY, P.E. 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Vice President, E. W. SEEGAR, P.E. 
Vice President, Cutier-Hammer, Inc. 
315 North [2th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Vice President, C. Y. THOMAS, P.E. 
Vice President, Spencer Chemical Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Vice President, T. CARR FORREST, JR., P.E. 
Forrest & Cotton, Consulting Engineers 
Praetorian Building, Dallas, Tex. 


Vice President, WILLIAM D. WILLIAMS, P.E. 
Civil Engineer, Headman, Ferguson & Carollo 
3308 North Third St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Treasurer, RUSSELL B. ALLEN, P.E. 
Professor, Civil Engineering 
University of Maryland 
4610 Hartwick Road, College Park, Md. 


Executives Offices 


1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Executive Director, PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
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COLORADO 


KENTUCKY 


NEW YORK 





Cc. M. HATHAWAY 


Cc iting E 





| 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Planning 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1815 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 





FLORIDA 





SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 





GEORGIA 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 





ILLINOIS 





CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 





DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation. Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Se erations. Se. 
roads, Subways, Power Express- 
ways, Tunnels, eh me vol 


150 N. Wacker Drive 2 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 





INDIANA 





ALVA C. TODD 
Consulting Engineer 


Communication and Electronics 


Brookston, Indiana 














STEPHEN ARTHUR DERRY 


Consulting Engineers 


Management — Industrial — Civil 
Management and Municipal Problems 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Profit Sharing — Project Engineering 
Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville2, Ky. 
Wabash 5667 





MICHIGAN 
COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 


se 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 





Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


7 Hayes St. Jackson, Michigan 





NEBRASKA 





BACKLUND and JACKSON 
Consulting Engineers 
Architectural, Civil, 

Municipal, Structural. 


4924 Poppleton Avenue 
Omaha 6, Nebraska 


NEW JERSEY 








ENGINEERING DRAFTING 
SERVICE 
S. J. Ozimek—Consulting Engineer 


Industrial Bldgs.—Mechanical— 

Structural—Electrical—Piping— 

Tools—Machine Design—Product 
Design—Electronics 


38 Park Pl., Newai 2, N. Jd, 





GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


2649 N. Main St. 
Houston, Texas 


98 Greenwood Ave. 
Montclair, N. J. 





W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 


Engineers 


Industrial-Design-Management 
National Newark Building 


744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. J. 





UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 


Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. Jd. 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 





|. 












GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPA) 


c Iting M + Engineers 





§21 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17. New York 





KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBETT-McCARTHY 


Engineers 


Harbors, Flood: Control, Irrigaticy 
ridges, Tunnels, Hit 
Subways, Airports, affic, Foundat 
Water Supply, arts. ‘Tral Reports, Desig) 
Supervision, Consultation, 


62 West 47th Street 


Ports, 
Power, Dams, 





New York (i 





MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 





PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Servi 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK @ 








SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC 


Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water System! 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OHIO 





Chicago Cleveland St. 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Consulting * Design * Reports 
* Mechanical « Electrical ¢ Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings °* 
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PENNSYLVANIA 











—~—_ 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers, Surveyors & Constructors 


qvil Engineers & Planners, Municipal En- 


irport Design, Highway Design, 
Sewage Disposal S Systems, Water Works 


Design and Operation. 
Home Office: Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Jackson, Miss., Harrisburg, 
Branch eee: seh Saudi Arabia 
































ralneers FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ork Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
TS U. S. A. 
HY 
GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
l, Bre & CARPENTER, INC. 
s, Hi 
Foaal ma Engineers 
ng Desig, Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes, 
me Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals. 
w York ( 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
D Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S.A. 
LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 
fork 321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 
HOFF, 
LD LOEDDING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Consulting, Design and Detail 
Industrial and Commercial Planning 
Bridges, Structures of all Types 
Material Handling 
»N.Y Conveyors, Gantry, Overhead and 
Jib Cranes 
Reinforced Concrete and Foundations 
Industrial Piping and Ventilation 
Economy Bank Building, Ambridge, Penna. 
MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engi 
stigation — F. M. Masters 
ory Seville C: W. Hanson zi el 
‘ORK ci Design and Supervision ot Construction 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
585 Fifth Ave. State St. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
INC. 
LOUIS W. MOXEY, 3RD 
tion Consulting Engineer 
er System ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING 


FOR INDUSTRY 
DESIGN * REPORTS * SUPERVISION 


Architects Building Philadelphia 3, Pa 





ree 

St. CYRUS WM. RICE & CO. INC. 

EERS i iad 

ohio Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 

orts 

Civil 





16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 
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EMERSON VENABLE 


Ch ist and Ch ry 1E 








Chemical Analysis 
Research — Development 


Trouble Shooting 
6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 





TENNESSEE 





JOHN J. MORAN 





Psst Exclusively 
Accounting — Appraisals — Financing — 
Rate Cases 
Engineering of Communications Systems— 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenance 
— Relocation of existing systems and asso- 
ciated apparatus and intallations. 


605 N. Maple St., Cookeville, Tennessee 





TEXAS 





JOHN W. MEDLIN 


c Iting Eng 





Design of special machinery, 
materials handling systems, 


piping. Plant Layout. 


4116 Yoakum Houston 6, Texas 








Memo to 
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‘irms ; 


Did you 
know 
that this 
Professional 
Directory 
Listing 
has doubled 
in size in the 
past year? 


Why? 
Gy é 
RESULTS! 
Write for details 
NOW: 
Adtertising Department 
American Engineer 


1121 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5. D. C. 






















Title: Manual of Photogram- 


metry (Second Edition). 


Published by: American So- 
ciety of Photogrammetry, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Price: $12.50. 


The second edition of the Manual 
of Photogrammetry, containing about 
80 per cent new material, has been 
carefully developed to give as com- 
prehensive an approach as possible 
to this interesting field. 

Photogrammetry, the science of 
measuring and interpreting photo- 
graphs, has had an increasing use in 
mapping for a century. Now, largely 
as the result of World War II and 
surveying prior to construction by 
TVA, it is widely used in urban and 
construction planning, resource sur- 
veying, and in transport, pipe line, 
and transmission routing of all kinds. 
The book gives all necessary detail 
for the engineer who practices photo- 
grammetry and for the engineer and 
layman who need background for its 
profitable use. Specific operating in- 
structions are explained where neces- 
sary, and each chapter is written by 
an expert in the particular phase of 
the science with which it deals. 


Title: The World of Eli Whit- 
ney. 

Authors: Jeannette 
and Allan Nevins. 


Published by: The MacMillan 


Company, New York. Price: 


$5.75. 
Everybody knows that Eli Whitney 


invented the cotton gin. There are 
relatively few persons, however, who 
are aware that he also developed 
standard interchangeable parts for the 
musket and that he pioneered in fac- 
tory production methods as the indus- 
trial revolution dawned in America. 

Miss Mirsky and Mr. Nevins have 
undertaken to fill that gap in the gen- 
eral knowledge about the man who 
was perhaps the first great “captain 
of industry” in the young American 
republic. In doing so, they have pro- 
duced not only a clear and compre- 
rensive biography of Mr. Whitney, 
but also an incisive picture of the 
early United States that is filled with 
both economic and social detail. The 
account of Whitney’s battle against 
the infringement of his patent rights 
to the cotton gin is of particular in- 
terest. 


Mirsky 
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(Continued from page 19) 
Section | of the present policy and eliminates Section 2. The retained Section | states that it is unpro- 
fessional to voluntarily join a heterogeneous labor union, that the individual responsibility and inde- 
pendent judgment required of a PE are incompatible with unionization, but that the statement should 
not be construed as a criticism of those who may be required to join a labor union against their will 
or of EIT's who may voluntarily join a labor union when temporarily employed in nonprofessional or 
sub-professional nuk. 


@ DUES INCREASE 

The proposal for an increase in NSPE dues from $7.00 to $10.00, and corresponding increases for 
EIT's and MAL's, which had been discussed at the Tulsa Annual Meeting and action deferred until the 
Richmond meeting, was thoroughly debated. Principal argument for the increase was that inflation 
and an expanded program required additional financing and without such an increase the NSPE Pub- 
lic Relations program and other essential activities would have to be curtailed. The major opposition 
argument was that the members are not convinced of the necessity for such increases, that an in- 
crease would cause loss of membership and that additional financing can be obtained by an increased 
membership. A motion for the dues increase was rejected on a roll call vote, 41 to 35, but with 21 State 
Societies approving and |4 opposing. 

A later motion was adopted to reconsider the previous action and present the question again at 
the Annual Meeting in Daytona Beach, Fla. next June. In the interim the State Societies are to be fur- 
nished a clear and concise statement of the reasons the increase is needed, in the name of the Board of 
Directors, and with a request that the State Societies poll their membership on the question. President 
Coleman appointed National Director Alfred J. Ryan of Colorado as Chairman of a special committee 
to prepare the statement for the State Societies. 


@ INTER-PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

A meeting of the Committee and a joint meeting with representatives of AIA is planned for the 
early part of 1953. The AMA has decided to establish a cooperative committee and it is being ascer- 
tained whether this group might also participate with NSPE and AIA at the scheduled joint meeting. 
The Committee is still receiving information from the Chapters and some progress is being made to- 
ward the Committee becoming a clearing house for inter-professional information. 


@ LEGISLATION 

Chairman Clarence T. Shoch reported on developments in the legislative field, particularly on action 
since the Tulsa meeting, the high point being the Congressional action exempting PE's from federal wage 
and salary controls. The Board approved a recommendation that NSPE should seek to retain this ex- 
emption should the question recur in the next Congress. Other recommendations approved were: re- 
statement of support of professional provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and retention of such provi- 
sions if an attempt is made to amend the Taft-Hartley Act, that NSPE support legislation for a per- 
manent program of advance planning of public works, that NSPE continue its support of legislation for 
a survey of federally-employed engineers’ salaries and classifications, but any effort to place such pro- 
fessional employees on a daily or hourly pay basis be opposed. Other legislative items carried over or 
still under study are federal aid to engineering education, military legislation affecting professional 
engineers, civil defense, retirement income legislation, social security for self-employed PE's, civil func- 
tions of Corps of Engineers, finality clauses in government contracts, and natural resource develop- 
ment. 


@ MEMBERSHIP 

Chairman Robert Allen summarized the three-step membership program, steps | and 2 having been 
completed (Membership Kit for general assistance in developing State and Chapter programs, and the 
membership promotion material in the October issue of the American Engineer which was to be re- 
moved and sent to non-members). Step 3, the direct mail campaign, is underway, the first mailing hav- 
ing been sent. The Committee is considering the development of a series of unusual and eye-catching 
dues collection notices which would be made available to States and Chapters on a cost basis. This 
plan is to provide assistance in meeting the problem of loss of membership through failure of mem- 
bers to pay their dues. National Directors were urged to actively support the membership program 
and were also requested to expedite the furnishing of information by the State Societies on the mat- 
ter of information pertaining to State policy on waiver of dues for retired or disabled members. 


@ PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Chairman C. G. Roush reviewed the accomplishments and future program in the Public Relations 
field, highlighting the favorable reception accorded the first Executive Research Survey on How to Im- 
prove Engineering-Management Communications. The second report—How To Improve The Utilization 
of Engineering Manpower—is on the press (since published and available). Future activities in the Execu- 
tive Research Survey phase depends upon financial limitation as the special Public Relations Fund sup- 
plied by voluntary donations is substantially exhausted. Preliminary inquiries are being made regard- 
ing the possibility of obtaining financing for a continuation of the Executive Research program from 
Foundations. 

The other major phase of the report covered Engineers’ Week activities and preparations in con- 
nection with advance material, literature, assistance, etc. A radio tape recording will be available to 
Chapters as well as speeches, posters, and advertising material for industry's cooperative efforts. The 
National Directors were urged to tell the Public Relations story to the members and it was recom- 
mended that each Chapter devote a meeting to the Executive Research Survey Report on Utilization. 
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